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For the Companion. 
HOW JENNY WAS CURED. 
By Garry Moss. 

“Send Jenny up to me,”’ said Mr. Mar- 
shall to his sister. 

“What has Jenny been doing now?” 
asked Miss Marshall, trembling a little. 

‘Never mind what she has been doing 
—send her to me!”’ reiterated her broth- 
er. “It was a sorry day for her when 
her mother died,’’ he added. 

‘Now, John, you know I have tried to 
do my best,’’ began Miss Matty, in 
quivering tones. “‘No mother could do 
more for the child than Ihave done. Of 
course, girls will have their little faults.”’ 

“We won't discuss the matter just 
now,”’ replied her brother, a deep frown 
indenting his forehead. “I have some- 
thing to say to Jenny, and it must be 
said now. Will you send her up, or 
must I go down for her?” 

“JT will send her up;’’ and Miss Matty, 
with a crushed look, glided through the 
open door, and went down stairs with 
her errand, 

“O, aunty, what can it be?’’ cried Jen- 
ny, With an expression of some alarm on 
her face; and she put aside her writing 
materials, and prepared to go up stairs. 


and mouldy old gun; besides, his voice 
was very unpleasant. 

“T thought as how you didn’t know 
the folks as chartered the steamer made 
up their minds *bout an hour ago to sail 
down the bay a little furder. If not, 
you're in a box, for they’re not going to 
stop here, but go home another way.”” 

“What! they have not left us?” 

“For mercy’s sake, stop the boat! O, 
don’t let them go and leave us! Why, 
what shall we do?” cried Jenny. 








“You'll hev to stay here all night, I 
reckon,”’ said the man. “I got caught 
with Billy, but me and Billy’s going to 
rig up an old boat, and possibly, if the 
weather holds good, we’ll git home in 
the morning, sometime.’’ 

Jenny turned sick and faint. Poor 
Waite grew pale also. Here was a nice 
state of things, and all owing to their 
heedlessness and selfish enjoyment. 

“What will father say?” faltered Jen- 
ny, her very lips white with horror. ‘‘O, 
we must go! you will take us in the 
boat, won't you? and even then we shall 
not be home till to-morrow! Not till to- 
morrow! and father will be out of his 
senses with fear. And, then, what shall 


I say to him?” 
“JT dread to see him,’’ she added, un- 


der her breath, ‘‘for it’s sure to be a lec- 
ture.”” 

“Did you want me, papa?” 

She stood at the door, looking in, hop- 
ing he might be too busy to notice her; but no, there he sat by 
his desk, bolt upright, his books put away, his inkstand closed. 
Jenny’s heart sank. 

“Yes, I want you. Come in! Ihave a good deal to talk about. 
How about school,—do you like your teachers? Let me see, you 
are almost sixteen; you will graduate in about a yearorso. I 
want, in order that you may do yourself justice, that you should 
give your mind wholly, for the time being, to your studies.” 

“Yes, papa,’’ said Jenny, in a low voice; “‘I try to.” 

“And there’s another thing, Jenny, and this is what I particu- 
larly wished to speak about. I have several times seen you walk- 
ing from school with a well-grown boy; who is he?’ 





What would she have given in that 
moment if she had but heeded her fath- 
er’s words—her father, whe knew best 
what was good for her,—but now he 
must learn of her duplicity, her double- 
dealing, and he would despise her. 

“O, if [had only done as father told me, from the first!’ she 
moaned, and almost hated the man for whom she had perjured 
herself, as he stood there, trying to make light of the matter, in 
order to reassure her. ‘He knew best; I will never, never diso- 
bey him again, if only God will let me get home; I will not stay 
here to-night.” 

Three o’clock,—starless,—a chill, fine rain penetrating to the 
skin; no shelter for the three men and the one poor girl, sitting 
huddled up on a seat in the end of the boat. 

They found a landing at last, but, O, how dreary, how dark! 

Jenny, thoroughly chilled through, was assisted up the slimy 
steps by the rough man with the gun, who had proved himself a 
real friend. 

Terrible it was to find no chance for riding; they must walk, 
two weary miles,—and then—O, there was home, blessed home, 

with a light in the window. 


Home, yes; but how could she meet her fath- 

stammering more and more. | thing so very dreadful in Mr. Waite’s coming | excursions, and never attended them himself. | er, with all her heavy load of duplicity and diso- 
“Jefferson Waite may be a very superior young | here. I’m sure, he is very nice-looking, and all | Jenny was in raptures,—she loved the water—| bedience? What punishment that he may in- 

fellow, for all I know, and he may also do very | that, and it is so natural for girls to like compa- | she was young and enjoyed pleasure—her com- | flict could be more painful than this? Punish 

well for an acquaintance, but when it comes to | ny,—though there is danger of neglecting one’s | panions were going; and she would meet him! her, indeed, he would not—that she had no fear 

waiting on you from school, taking charge of , studies. I used to do it myself—but la! no harm | there, with no father’s prying eyes to watch, or 

your books and your umbrella, I decidedly ob- | came of it.’ harsh judgment to forbid. was inflicting on him. 

ject; and I particularly object to his visits. Jenny pondered over the problem of how to| What a glorious morning it was! The boat; Fora moment she stood half-hesitating at the 

| 


“You are only a school-girl, and I will not al-| dismiss her too attentive friend. Finally she | was crowded; Jenny never once saw her school-! gate, and almost said, in the words of another 
low you to occupy your mind with anything but | wrote him a little note—somewhat evasive and | girl friends. Young Waite was at her elbow; | disobedient daughter: 
your books, if I can help it. By-and-by you will | very imprudent—in which she stated some of her | the music was delicious; the atmosphere enchant- 




















“O, papa,” said Jenny, turning very red; ‘I suppose you mean 
Jefferson Waite. His papa and you were great friends, he says.” 
“Ah! Jefferson Waite, was it? I remember now, there was 
something familiar in his face. Ithink he has called here some- uA Bec pate 
times—perhaps two or three evenings in a week?” a ae a ee 


’ 











“Once in a while —he —comes,”’ said Jenny, 


of, but what she deplored most was the pain she 





“T’ll meet the raging of the sea, 
see the wisdom of this decision. You are a/| father’s objections. This, of course, he replied | ing; the island an isle of beauty, indeed. But not an angry father.” 
motherless girl, and your good aunt is too indul- | to.—very carefully,—but it was the opening of a| Together, the two young people explored the Jenny, as she said good-night to young Waite, 


gent. 


clandestine correspondence which she had not | lovely spot; together they stole away, quite ob-| felt as if she never wished to see him again. 

“I did mean to speak to the young man him-| the courage to check. | livious of all the surroundings. On and on-they | Somebody was waiting for her; somebody rushed 

self; but I leave it to you to release him from his | On one occasion, two tickets dropped from aj walked, through beautiful little groves; for the | down stairs with a great ery, and then she was 

attendance. You can do it more easily than I| note which had been conveyed to Jenny through | island was very large, and full of walks, and | clasped to the heart of Aunt Matty, who laughed 
could. I hope you see that I do this entirely for |the medium of the young man’s little sister. | dells, and rocky novelty. | and cried together. 

your good.’’ They were for a grand excursion down the har-| Then they found such a pretty spot for dinner, | “T couldn't do anything but just sit and cry,” 

“Yes, papa,’ said Jenny, in a half whisper; | bor to Skye Island, a beautiful place of which | and foolish Jenny listened while young Waite | she said. “I’ve been around among some of 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 


but when she left the room she went in a rage to | Jenny had often heard. read aloud from a book of poems he had brought, | your friends, but they didn’t seem to know 
her Aunt Matty, “If could only go! Would you ask papa?’ | until all at once it seemed as if an awful silence | whether you went, or came, or not. I couldn’t 

“Papa is a tyrant!’’ she said, walking to and | queried Jenny. ‘Would he say no, I wonder? | fell upon them. telegraph to your father, because I didn’t know 
fro, lashing herself into a passion. ‘Mr. Waite | Ever so many of the school are going.” “How very still it is!’ said Jenny. ‘‘Suppose | where he was, so”— 
is always so kind and so good, how shall I tell | “You ought to ask him,” said Aunt Matty, | we go back.”’ 


‘What! isn’t father at home?” queried Jenny, 
him that we are never to meet; that he is never | half-reluctantly, ‘but suppose he inquires if | ‘Not into that crowd, if I can help it,’? was | almost hysterically. 
to come here? What will he think of me? | young Waite is going?” 


J | the response. ‘‘See,’’ he added, as he stood up, “No, dear; he took a valise with two collars 
“Too young! I am too young, papa says. “‘Well, suppose he does; he has not said he | mounting a tall boulder, “chow grand the ocean | and a shirt inside, and said he wouldn’t be home 
And there is Helen Waters engaged! and not out | was; how do I know that he is? T’ll tell him | looks! And there, away off, steaming for dear 
of school yet. Just as if there was any harm in | that three of my class are going, and that I shall | life, is another boat.’ 
his coming home with me,—and all the girls en- | go with them.” 

Vying me and thinking so much of him. What | The plan succeeded. Mr. Marshall gave a re- 
thal Ido, Aunt Matty?” 














till dinner-time to-morrow. So you may judge 
what I have suffered, all alone by myself.”’ 
“OQ, here you be!’ said a gruff voice. | “Thank God!” said Jenny, fervently. 





Jenny sprang forward with a cry. To herex-| ‘What, that I have suffered?’ 
luctant consent. He had, perhaps, perfect faith cited imagination this man was a robber, ora; ‘No, indeed; but that father is away;’’ and 


“Why, of course, my dear, you must obey | in his daughter,—for he never once asked about | murderer, for certainly the new comer looked | then she told her story. 
your papa; though I can’t see that there is any- the young min,—but he did not like picnics and | like one, with his bushy beard, ragged clothes, | “Father needn’t know of it, need he? for I 
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have learned 
knew vest.’ 
And Jenny was indeed cured. She even had 
the courage, not very long after, to tell her 
father the whole and encounter, very 
meekly, his look of displeasure; for he was a 
just man, and required truth in those about him. 
But he was wise enough to forbear any com- 
ments thereon, for Jenny said to him as she had 
said to her aunt, ‘I have learned my lesson.”’ 


my lesson. I see now that father 


story, 


el = 
For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE PICKPOCKET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
“Ah, my boy, I've got you!” 
man. 
“Oh, please, sir,” 


said the gentle- 


cried the boy, “Taint a thief. 
I wasn't going to take your pocket-book!”’ 
“Who said you were?” 
“Nobody ; 
“Yes, and you tried to get away, and when 
you found you couldn't, you stopped struggling, 


but you caught me.” 


and said you were not a thief. 
hand in my pocket for?” 


What was your 


“Twas afraid your pocket-book would fali out, 
you dropped it in there so careless-like.”’ 

At that moment a policeman stepped up, 

“Twas watching the young rascal,’’ he said. 
“He is one of the worst little rogues around the 
market. He watched you paying your bill, and 
saw you drop your pocket-bouk into your side- 
pocket, then crept up behind you to snatch it, 
I've had my eye on him fora month, but I never 
saw him pick a pocket before!’ 

“T never did pick one before,”’ the boy pro- 


tested. “O sir,’ he appealed to the gentleman, 
“don't let him take me! Don’t let ’em send me 
over! If you knew how I get kicked and beat- 
en if [I don’t steal! I have got black and blue 


spots on me now,”’ 

“Who kicks and beats you?’ said the gentle- 
man, while he waved the policeman off. 

“The man that keeps the cellar where I sleep. 
I don't dare to tell who he kill me if 
Ido.” 


“T know the place,”’ 


is; he'll 


said the policeman. ‘It's 
a regular den of thieves. Old Tom Kennick is 
the man. Father Abraham is the name he goes 
by unong the tribe of Ishmaelites this boy be- 
longs to.” 

The gentleman still held) the little wreteh by 
the wrist, and now he looked him over carefully 
from head to foot. He was a boy about thirteen 
years of age, dirty and ragged, and 
Yet 
thing in his blue eves and delicate features, made 
prematurely sharp by want and cunning, which 
seemed to show that better inthuences might have 
made something better of him. 

“Who are your parents?” 
quired, 

“T don't know, 
snivelled the boy. 

“Who brought you up?” 

“Nobody. I up. Tve kicked 
around by folks ever since I can remember. I 
Wish I was dead!’ 


there was 


no denying it—vicious. there was some- 


the gentleman in- 


I never had any parents,” 


come been 


As he said this, the little vagabond, partly 
through fear, but more, it seemed, through the 


memory of his own wrongs and sufferings, be- 





gan to sob, 

The policeman, looking on, smiled sarcasti- 
cally to see the effect of this ueting, as he called 
it, on the plain, farmer-like, benevolent gentle- 
man, who, having caught a thief, now appeared 
more ready to pity than to punish him. 

“Don't let him impose on you,” said the ofti- 
cer, “Just turn him to I'll 


over me, and 


see 

that he don’t pick any more pockets for one 
while.”’ 

“No, no,”” said the gentleman. “I believe 

this child is more sinned against than sinning. 


Who knows what he might have been if he had 
had a good bringing up? or what he may be still, 
under right influences? If he is convicted, he 
will be placed in the society of convicts. Then, 
when he comes out into the world again, he will 
go back to his old associations and habits. 
him to me.” 


Leave 


“TI beg your pardon,”’ returned the policeman, 
“but T can’t wink at a 
with my own eyes.”’ 

“Not if you know that it will be for the good 
of the criminal and of society itself if he is taken 
care of in a different from You 
know very well that yours isn't the best way.” 

“Yes; [ve seen too much of how it works to 
be greatly in love with it.”’ 

“Well, then,” said the gentleman, 
my way with this boy, if he 
do you say, my lad? 


you?” 


crime IT have witnessed 


way yours? 


“let ine try 
is willing. What 
You don't like to steal, do 


“T hate it!” exclaimed the boy, with a pas- 
sionate earnestness that moved even the consci- 
euticus officer. 


“And you don’t want to 
Abraham's, do you?’ 

“If 1 had anywhere else to go, they 
never see me there again—never!”’ 


go back to Father 
would 


*‘Would you like to go and live among people 
who will treat you kindly, and give you a chance 
to get an education and to earn an honest liv- 
ing?” 

“You bet I would!” exclaimed the boy. 
you don’t mean it, do you?’ And he looked up 
beseechingly in the man’s face. 

“Yes, I mean it, if you really think you would 
prefer work to stealing, and a plain, dull life 
among country people to vice and crime in the 
city. What do you say?” 

“Oh, if you will only try me?” 

“My boy, I will try you, if you will solemnly 
promise never to deccive me, but to do your best 
to live a better life than what you have been 
used to,”’ 

The boy promised vehemently. 

“Now, Mr. Officer,” said the man, ‘I fully 
appreciate your sense of duty in the case, but I 
don’t think you will take the responsibility of 
turning this child over to the police court, while 
I offer him «a home in the country. Here is my 
eard.”’ 

“Ah, Mr. Westlock! I know your lunber- 
wharf, and I thought I had seen you before. Of 
course I will let you do as you wish. But let me 


warn you, when the devil has been bred in one 


of these little rogues, it will keep cropping out in 
spite of you. T’mafraid you'll have trouble with 
him. 


and we'll try my way with him. 


“Do you hear that, boy?” said Mr. Westlock. | 


‘Now let’s put our wits together and see if we 
can’t prove Mr. Policeman in the wrong. By 
the way, what’s your name?” 

“Nick Noah,’’ replied the boy. 
call me Nimble Nick.” 

“We'll drop both these names, and call you 
Nicholas,—Nicholas Westlock, if you are a good 
boy, and deserve to be one of my family. Now 
what shall we do with you first? 
suppose you will say, for you look starved, Nich- 


olas. 


“But they 


Come with me.” 


The policeman smiled as he saw the good man | 


take the boy up the street to a clothing store. It 
was plain that /e had no faith in the washing 
and dressing. 


A complete outfit of fresh clothing was select- | 


ed, and carried away ina bundle to Mr, West- 
lock’s office. Then Nicholas was placed in the 
charge of a clerk, who took him to a hotel near 






w, gave him a bath, a barbering, anda_break- | 


fast, and brought him back to Mr, Westluck, 
transformed, in his new suit of gray clothes. 


He did not look like a vicious street-boy then. | 


The lumber-merchant was well pleased. 

“Now, Nicholas,”’ he said, taking him aside, 
“remember that you begin a new life in these 
new clothes. You will not spoil them by tum- 
bling in the dirt; and you will not soil or spot 
your new prospects by any bad conduct. Keep 
clean, without and within.”’ 

Tears glistened in the boy's bright blue eves 
as he replied, - 

“I seel like a new boy, and I want to keep 
new, 


“Well, my lad, if von want to hard enough, 


I've no doubt you will succeed. But it is not 
going to come easy to you. Every lot in life has 
its trials and its duties, as you will learn. Now 


come with 
to-day.” 


me. Ithink I'll go home to dinner 

They crossed a ferry, took a railroad train, and 
soon alighted at a suburban village, where Mr. 
Westlock led his protege along a shady street to 
the door of a comfortable-looking house, which 
he entered by means of a latch-key. 

Nicholas had scarcely ever been in the country 
before, and everything was delightful to him. 
The trees, the birds, the pleasant lawns, the 
flower-gardens, were like paradise,compared with 
the miserable streets and alleys in which he had 


always lived; and when they reached Mr. West- | 


lock’s house, he could not at first believe that 
this was really to be his home. It was nothing 
more than a neat and well-ordered wooden dwell- 
ing: but toa child who had never known a bet- 
ter lodging than Father Abraham's den, it ap- 
peared a marvel of richness and elegance. 
Nicholas, full 
left but a little a small sitting- 
room, when he heard a female voice rising to a 
shrill key in a room beyond. 


time alone in 


He could not make 
out the words, but the accents cast a gloom over 
his happiness 

And well they might. 
woman 


Mrs. Westlock—good 
as she was in many ways—was not 
pleased when told by her husband that he had 
brought home a strange boy, picked up in the 


streets of the great city. Poor Nicholas guessed 


“But | 


But if you do, just bring him back to me, | 


Feed you, I | 


sut Tsay, wash you—wash and dress you. | 


of hope and wonder, had been | 





as much, and he was prepared to meet a frown- 
ing face when the lady entered the room. 

Mr. Westlock re-entered with her; and either 
he had succeeded in calming her ruffled temper, 
or the strange boy turned out not to be so vile- 
looking a little ruffian as she had expected to 
see. She regarded him sourly and suspiciously 
enough, but merely said,— 

“Well, if you have set your mind on it, I sup- 
pose J have nothing to say. Maria, here is a 
street-boy your father has picked up, washed, 
combed and adopted, in about the time it would 
take him to buy a boat-load of lumber, and 
brought home for us to make a son and brother 
of!” . 

Maria, a young lady of eighteen, did not heed 
the tone of sarcasm in which these words were 
spoken, but regarded the child with pleasant 
surprise, and with something of her father’s kind 
and benevolent expression. It was a relief to 
Nicholas to turn his eyes from the mother to the 
daughter’s amiable face. It was always a beau- 
tiful face to him from that hour. 





Three months later, in that very room, a young 
lad sat pinching his pencil and knotting his fore- 
head over a sum on a slate before him, when a 
woman, white with anger, rushed in and seized 
him by the collar. The woman was Mrs. West- 
lock, and the lad was Nicholas. 

‘‘Now don’t you deny it!’ she cried, giving 
his shoulder a violent shake. ‘*You took it, you 
| know you did!”’ 

‘Took what?” gasped out the boy, looking up 
at her with fear and astonishment. 

‘What, indeed she exclaimed, made still 
more angry by his pretence of innocence,—for 
she was sure it was nothing but pretence,— 
“what you have been brought up to take all 
| your life, when you could without being caught. 
An evil day it was to us when my husband 
caught you, and a worse day it is to you now 
you’re caught by me! Where is that money?” 


"9 


| “O Mrs. Westlock, as sure as I live and breathe 
| this minute, I haven’t taken any money. I have 
never taken the first thing, since I came into 
this house! Do believe me!”’ 
He pleaded with tears and trembling. 
| she only stormed the louder. 

“You could impose on my husband and on 
Maria, but you can’t impose on me! Your ly- 
ing about it will only make the matter worse. 
That money was in my pocket-book this morn- 
ing, and not a soul but you has been in the room 
| where it was since. 


But 


(ll give you just five min- 
utes to own up; then if you don't tell me where 
it is, P11 call in a constable. 
the house, either!’’ 

Thereupon wrath got the better of the boy’s 
| face, and he stood up, confronting his accuser. 
“T aint afraid of no constable!" He had been 
{taught by Maria to use better language than 
| that, but in his anger he fell back a little into his 
|old dialect. ‘‘And I ill leave the house if I 
please. I’m sorry I ever came into it. Mr. 
Westlock and Maria have been good to me, but 
| you have been just as mean as you could be all 
the time. 

“You've been and told the neighbors that I 
was a thief, so none of the boys wil! play with 
me. You make my life as hard as you can; and 
many a time I'd have run away if it hadn't been 
for Maria. She has encouraged me when her 
father has been away; so I've kept on, and stud- 
| ied, and worked, and tried to do my best,—and 

now this is what comes of it! 


| 
| You sha’n’t leave 


“I don’t believe you've lost any money; you're 
only trying to pick a fuss with me, as you always 
jare. But you'll get your pay for it!”’ 


And ren- 

dered reckless by feelings of anger and revenge, 
| Nicholas ran to the entry, seized his hat, and 
flew out of the house. 

Late that afternoon, Maria came home from a 
shopping tour in town, and heard from her 
mother’s lips the story of the boy's escape, and 
the cause that led to it. 

“O mother,”’ she exclaimed, in great distress, 
“it was I who took that money from your port- 
monnaie, and forgot to tell you when I started 
for town! Iwas afraid I shouldn't have enough, 
and that I might not see father.” 


“Maria,” replied her mother, in some confu- 


sion, ‘I never knew you to tell a falsehood be- 


shield that seapegrace!"’ 


enough, and I have brought yours all back—two 
ten-dollar-bills and a one.”’ 

Mrs. Westlock seemed unwilling to believe her 
own eyes, or to accept any proof of the boy's in- 
nocence. 

“For my part,”’ she said, “I'm glad he’s gone. 
If you had heard the language he used to me, 
because I naturally supposed that he took the 
money! He is a lazy, deceitful, bad boy; and if 
he didn’t rob us this time, Iam sure he will the 


fore, but I am sure you are telling one now to | 


“No, Iam not; and see! I did have money | 


first chance he gets. He went off threatening 
revenge, and that shows what was in him.” 

**Mother,’’ said Maria, ‘you are unjust to poor 
Nicholas,—forgive me for saying it. He isn'ta 
model boy, and I never pretended he was. He 
does shirk his tasks sometimes; he gets tired of 
work, :ind grows restless over his lessons. Can 
you wonder at it? 

“Think what a different life he has been used 
to! I have taught him, and I know what I am 
saying when I tell you he does as well as any 
boy I know would do in his place. And he 
would do better if you would encourage him 
more. But you are constantly reminding him 
of his dependence, and of his past life, and 
charging him with ingratitude. I don t wonder 
that he has left us at last.” 

*You are ungrateful now,’’ said Mrs. West- 
lock, beginning to ery, ‘to take the part of such 
a fellow against your own mother!” 

‘Tam sorry to be obliged to do it,’’ Maria re- 
plied, with deep emotion. ‘But I must say 
what is just; and some day you will own that I 
am right. I will go right out now and see if I 
“an find Nicholas and bring him back.” 

Mrs. Westlock did not oppose this plan; con- 
science-smitten for what she had done, and dread- 
ing her husband’s displeasure, she not only let 
Maria go, but waited anxiously to see her return 
with Nicholas, or, at least, with news of him. 

The girl came back alone. She had not found 
the boy, but had heard of his being seen talking 
with two strange men in the village that after- 
noon; so she had hopes that he might be waiting 
to see her father again. 

But Mr. Westlock was in Albany, and would 
not be home that night. 

“What strange men could Nicholas have any- 
thing to say to?’ Mrs. Westlock asked, eager 
still to cast suspicion on Nicholas. ‘Some of his 
old accomplices in crime, as likely as not. Per- 
haps he’s plotting revenge against us at this min- 
ute. I tell you it was never safe to take such a 
boy as that into the house. I'm sure I shall lie 
uneasy on my bed at night, thinking of what he 
may do, till your father comes home.” 

“O mother, how can you talk so?” said Maria. 
“You know there is no danger.”’ 

But, unhappily, she found, before morning, 
that in this instance her mother was not alto- 





gether wrong. 

Some time past midnight, Mrs. Westlock, who 
had slept, notwithstanding her troubled thoughts 
about Nicholas, was awakened by a strange noise 
in the lower part of the house. She was a wo- 
man of some courage, and after listening a mo- 
ment, she rose softly, crossed the upper entry, 
and passed into her daughter's room, the door 
of which was ajar. 

“Mother!” whispered Maria, who was awake. 

Mrs. Westlock whispered in reply, to reassure 
her. 

“Was it you that made the noise?” asked the 
daughter. 

“You heard a noise?’ returned the mother. 

“Yes; as if a piece of glass had fallen.” 

“J heard it. Maria, don’t be frightened, but I 
believe there is somebody in the house.” 

“Is Bessie in her bed?’ Maria inquired. 

“T will go and see. Keep perfectly still until 
I return.” 

Bessie was the servant-girl. Mrs. Westlock 
was going to find her, when, as she was leaving 
her daughter’s room, she saw, by the faint moon- 
light which came in at the hall window, the fig- 
ure of a man standing before her. 

She uttered a faint scream, and started back. 
He did not approach her, but said, in a low 
voice,— 

“Be quiet, and you are safe. Try to raise an 
alarm, and you will force me to use rough meas- 
And she heard the click of a pistol-lock. 

Maria ran to the window. 

“Stop that!’ said the man. ‘Get into that 
bed, both of you, and hold your tongues till I 
and my pals are well out of this house,—mind 


you!”’ 


ures,”’ 


They could do nothing but obey; and they lay 
shivering in bed while the man advanced to the 
bureau, and coolly rifled the young lady’s dress- 
ing-case. 

“What did I tell you?” whispered Mrs. West- 
lock in her daughter's ear. ‘Nicholas!’ 

Immediately after, a whistle sounded in the 

lower part of the house, followed instantly by a 
| rush of feet and hurried voices at the back door; 
then two pistol-shots were heard, and loud shouts 
of alarm. 

The burglar darted out of the chamber, and 
was gone like a shadow. There was a scufile 


below, then another shot; then the sounds of 
feet and voices in the back yard. 
In hurry and terror, the women, now joined by 
Bessie, bearing a lamp, descended the stairs in 
| loose gowns and slippers, and saw in the kitchen 
| two men putting manacles on the wrists of 4 
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third, who was lying between them on the floor, 
The first two were neighbors, and one of them 
was a village policeman. 

“All right!’ said the officer, at sight of the 
ladies. ‘Two of them have got away, I'm 
afraid, but I don’t think they've taken much 
with ’em, without ’tis a bullet or two in their 
ribs. You see, they had got your silver and 
things all packed up, ready to move.” 

“And the boy—Nicholas?”’ cried Mrs. West- 
lock. 

“Oh, he’s safe. Harding has him. Here he 
comes!”’ 

Harding was another officer, who now entered, 
leading Nicholas by the arm. 

The boy was pale as death, and at sight of the 
ladies he would have sunk upon the floor if 
Harding had not held him up. 

“O Nicholas, I did not think this of you!’’ 
said Maria. 

“The wretch! to bring burglars to our house 
in this way!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Westlock, bitterly. 
“TI don't wonder he turns faint!” 

“Faint?” cried Harding, laying Nicholas care- 
fully on the floor. ‘‘The boy has been hit. 
Some water—quick! And spirits, if you have 
any! I don’t know what you mean by his bring- 
ing burglars to your house. He brought us here, 
and has got a shot in your service.” 

The truth about it was that poor Nicholas had 
that afternoon recognized in the street a man 
whom he had often seen at Father Abraham’s, 
and whom he knew to be a professional burglar. 
He watched, and saw him afterwards meet an- 
other man, who had called at Mr. Westlock’s 
house that morning under pretext of selling a 
new patent gas-burner, 

Feeling sure that they were confederates, and 
fearing that they might have designs on Mr. 
Westlock’s house, he accosted the burglar, in- 
quired about Father Abraham and other old 
acquaintances, and tried to get from him the 
secret of his business in the village. He could 
learn nothing definite about it, but from some 


| ter, Pa., the other day, in which a pair of martens | 


were building their nest, and when they returned, 
would not let thementer. The birds soon flew away 
and returned with a whole army of companions, each 
bringing in its beak a piece of mud, with which they 
hermetically sealed the entrance of the box. When 
the box was opened, a few days later, the owl was 
found to be dead. 
-——__——_~+@>—_— - - — 
For the Companion. 


| PETER AND THE WOLVES. 


About thirty years ago, a Norwegian, named Jan 
Jansen, came to this country, and settled in the 
backwoods of what was then old Virginia, clearing a 
farm in the mountain wilderness near the Cheat 
River. 

These mountain fastnesses were then, as, indeed, 
they are still, tenanted by the bear, the great gray 
wolf (not the comparatively harmless cayote of the 
West), and even the panther. 

The Jansens were genial, kind-hearted folk, and 
counted everybody a neighbor and a friend who 


If Jan or his wife were needed in time of sickness | 
or other emergency, they took Peter and Greta and 
set out, leaving the cabin locked, and the key hung 
outside, according to the custom of the country. 

“Some Christian soul,” they said, “might need 


| shelter or a meal, and the beasts could not unlock the 


cant phrases which passed between the men | 


while he remained in their company, he became 
satisfied that certain houses had been marked 
by them for breaking into that night. He has- 
tened to report what he had heard and observed 
to officer Harding. The result was the surprise of 
the housebreakers, the capture of one on the 


door.” 

Fear of the wild beasts prevented their leaving the 
children at home, though, in fact, neither bear nor 
panther were ever known to approach a house, and 
wolves only in case of extreme hunger. 

After living in the mountains for a few years, the 
Jansens became convinced that there was no danger, 
and grew more careless. They frequently were ab- ; 
sent in the field all day, leaving Peter and Greta 
alone in the house. But they took care never to let 
the night fall before their return. 

The summer of 1850 was a hard one in that deso- 
late region for man and beast. Crops of all kinds, 
even mast, failed. 

As the fall passed and winter approached, the deer 
actually came near the cabin in midday, driven by 
hunger. Rumors came from the far-off farms that | 
the wolves, gaunt and hunger-bitten, had attacked | 
the cattle in the barns. 


plee, a farmer living about ten miles down the range. 
Supplee had fallen and broken his leg, and Jan, who 


as a boy is apt to do 
lived within a circuit of thirty miles. | with great excite- 


| thing from spirits! 


| the famished beasts, 
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“Come away from the window!” he cried to Greta. 
“Tt is death if you look at them.” 

He threw himself flat on the bed. 

But presently the little girl crept to the window. 
“Surely mother is coming. And they can’t see me, 
anyhow, through this chink,” she thought. 

The moon had risen, and threw a spectral light 
over the open space and the dark woods beyond. 

Little did the poor boy think that while appeasing 
| the anger of imaginary spirits, he was whetting the 
appetites of creatures far more formidable. 


| What were these black, shadowy shapes tearing at 


the meat? The child’s blood grew cold in her veins. 
The spirits were indeed there? They left the meat. 
They crept stealthily to the house. 

“Wolves! wolves!” sheshrieked. “They are climbing 
in at the windows!” 

“Wolves?” 

Peter, with one 
leap, reached the 
gun. He gave quick, 
convulsive shouts, 


ment. Wolves! He 
could killa hundred 
wolves! A different 


He had just time 
to close the heavy 
shutter as the fierce 
beasts reached the 
window. The door 
was already shut. 
Greta drew the great 
bar across it. The 
kitchen was full of 
the smoke of the 
roasting meat, and 
the smell maddened 


who each had tasted 
puta morsel of the 
flesh. 

There was a win- 
dow in the wash- 
shed, for which 
there was no shelter. 

“They will not find it,” whispered Greta. ‘The 


The children crept noiselessly into the shed, car- 


In early December, Jan was sent for to John Sup- | busines cover it.” 
| 


had a good deal of medical skill, was the only person | 


| who could bandage it properly. 


spot, and the pursuit and capture of another, | 


who had been wounded, and who was taken be- 
fore he could get out of the village. 

Nicholas had done good service by keeping 
watch on the premises, from a corner of the 
wood-shed, and shown great courage in trying to 
prevent the escape of the burglars. 

“He rushed in before the one that jumped 
from the window, and tried to grapple his legs 
and hold him when the rogue dodged and fired,” 
said Harding. ‘‘But he said he wasn’t hurt.’’ 

“JT didn’t think I was—much,”’ said Nicholas, 
faintly, lying in Maria’s arms, while the officer 
stripped off his coat to get at the wound. ‘‘And 
I didn’t care if Iwas. I meant to show—that 
I wasn’t—what—what folks call me.”’ 


Here he fainted quite away, and Maria thought | 


he was dying. 

“O my poor boy, forgive me!’’ cried Mrs. 
Westlock, bringing water, and bandages, and 
brandy. ‘‘Idid not know—I did not mean’’— 

Almost frantic with remorse, and fear, and 
pity, she could not finish her sentence. And it 
was just as well. Nicholas did not hear her. 

When Mr. Westlock came home the next day, 
—or rather that day, for it was now near morn- 
ing,—he found his house turned into a hospital. 
Nicholas had had a bullet extracted from his 
shoulder, and he was in a fair way of recovery. 
If Mrs, Westlock had been his own mother, she 
could not have shown more concern for his com- 
fort; and Maria was like the most devoted of 
sisters. 

Neighbors flocked to the house to inquire about 
him, and the story of his fidelity and heroism 
was in everybody’s mouth. On his recovery, 
there were no boys in the village who were not 
proud to play with him; he heard no more taunts 
from Mrs. Westlock; and though no rich relatives 
were at last found for him,—as should have been 
the case if this story were a mere romance,—he 
had henceforth all the blessings of a home with 
his adopted parents and sister. 

“Well, in this case,” said the city policeman, 
having inquired of Mr. Westlock, one day, con- 
cerning ‘‘that little pickpocket,’ and heard how 
well he was doing under new influences,—‘“‘in 
this case, lown your way was the best. I only 
wish you could try and take some more of our 
street-boys!”” 
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“You will come with me, Maria,” he said to his 


wife, ‘“‘so that, in case I cannot come back before | 


night, you can bring the cart and ox home.” 

Maria kissed the children good-by. “I will be 
back before sundown,” she said. “You can have 
the supper ready, Greta, and Peter may milk the 
cow.” 

The children spent the day quietly at work in 


| building a house for their hens. The sun was going 


down before they thought it was noon. Peter ran 
to milk the cow, and Greta to put the bacon to fry, 
and the corn-cake in the covered skillet among the 
hot ashes. 

“Quiet, quiet, good Spry!” cried Peter, patting 
the white spot in her forehead. “Mother is coming, 
and I have not done my work.” 

Spry stood still. The milk was strained and put 
away in the brown crocks. The cake was baked, 
and waited, smoking by the fire, but mother had not 
come. 


“What is that, Peter?’’ Greta grew white as she | 
| caught his arm. 


It was a rushing, roaring, hissing 


| noise, which filled the whole air; then followed by a 


deafening, prolonged crash, like thunder. 
there was silence. 

The sky was blue, the setting sun warm. The 
birds were twittering their last good-nights before 


Then 


the darkness fell. The two children stood treinbling ! 


in the doorway. 

“Tt is an evil spirit,” said Peter, promptly; for the 
Jansens had brought all their native superstitions 
with them. “We have made him angry in some 
way. Come in and shut the door.” 

The crash had brought more trouble to the chil- 
dren than could any angry spirit. It was a tornado 
which had crossed the mountains five miles to the 
south, tearing up great oaks by the roots, heaping 
the ravines with rocks and fallen trees. It had 
crossed the road on which their mother on the cart 
was slowly driving the ox. 

Peter was fifteen, and a stout boy of his age. He 
sat now shivering and whimpering in the corner like 
a scared baby. 

“Mother is dead! He has killed her!"’ he cried. 

“Who would kill mother? I'll go and find her. 
Come! 
Greta, tugging at the latch with her shaking fingers. 


“Do! What can anybody do when the spirits are | 


out?” 
He crouched on the floor and hid his eyes,—then 


| started up. “I know what I'll do. They are hun- 


gry. In Norway we always set out a meal for them 
in winter nights. My father never has done it here.” 

There was a haunch of venison hanging to the 
rafter, but half-dried. The boy laid it in front of 
the fire until it began to crackle and burn. Greta 
knelt on the hearth watching it. She knew that 
this was the way in which the angry spirits that filled 


rying the guns with them, their eyes fixed on the 
square open hole, for which they had no defence. 
The barking and yelps of the wolves were at the 
other side of the house. 

But suddenly a crash was heard among the bushes, 
| and one, two, a dozen heads appeared at the open 
window. 

Peter fired. There was a yelp from two that were 
hit, and the pack retreated fora moment. The next 
moment, the whole pack, discovering the opening, 
rushed to that side of the house. The window was 
full of gleaming eyes, and fierce, open jaws. Again 
and again the boy fired, his sister loading the guns 
for him. But they were too slow. One great gaunt 

| wolf leaped through the opening. The others tore 
| at each other in their fury to pass. Without was a 
dark howling mass. 

“To the loft! To the loft!’ shrieked Peter, re- 
treating, still firing, towards the ladder. But Greta, 
gone mad with terror, as he thought, rushed past the 

| wolf, seizing a box, in which she kept her wax doll, 
| her Sunday ribbons, all her most sacred treasures. 
| It was a heavy box, but she lifted it and carried it to 
the ladder. The wolf sprang at the hoy, but Peter 
had the strength of two men that night. He dealt 
him a stunning blow on the skull with the butt end 
of his gun, and had reached the ladder before he 
recovered. 
By the time the children gained the loft, the kitch- 
en was filled with a furious, snarling pack. 
“If I could cut away 
| the ladder! If I hada 
hatchet or a knife!” 
cried Peter. “There is 
no way to keep them 
down!” He stood in the 
trap-door, dealing blow 
after blow with his gun. 
They had left the pow- 
der and shot below. 
The boy’s strength was 
going; the open-mouth- 
ed beasts were endeav- 
oring, by means of the 
ladder, to leap into the 
loft. He looked at Gre- 
ta, who was kneeling be- 
fore her box, taking out 


Do something, Peter!” said plucky little | her gilt-clasped Bible. 


| No wonder the child had gone mad. 

She sprang to her feet at last. Peter, seeing what 
she held in her hand, gave a wild yell. 

The fireworks,—the precious crackers, and can- 

| dles, and torpedoes, which their father had bought 
from the pedler, to fire off on Christmas day! 

| “Amatch! Ach, mein Gott, if we have no match!” 

| But there was one in the depths of Peter’s pocket, 

and the next minute a small red mass was lowered 

into the midst of the pack. They stopped to sniff at 

it. Then there wasan explosion. The big torpedoes 

went off like cannon. The crackers hissed and sput- 


| 


| the mountains of Norway were appeased; but she | tered. A dazzling glare of red and blue lights filled 


thought they had left all these terrible creatures be- 


AN OWL IN TROUBLE.—An exchange tells the fol- hind them. ' 


lowing story of how a naughty owl was punished for 
intruding in another bird’s nest: 


Peter took up the smoking meat, carried it to the 
edge of the woods, threw it down and ran back, his 


A screech-owl took possession of a box at Lancas- teeth chattering with terror. 


| the room. Pop! Bang! Bang! Yelps of terror 
| from the wolves, shrieks of triumph from Peter. In 

less than a minute, the burned and frightened pack 
| had cleared the window and halted in the yard. Pe- 
| ter ran down the ladder, flung another box of blazing 
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CAPSIZED, 


crackers among them, and followed it up by more 
bullets. 

The children at last found means to barricade the 
| window, and did not dare to open it until the sun 
was up. 

Their father and mother returned soon after dawn. 
Maria, finding the road blocked by the fallen trees, 
had been forced to go back to Supplee’s. Jan and 
she had walked home across the hills in the night, 
full of anxious forebodings about the children. 

Peter Jansen is now a middle-aged man, who went 
through all the battles in Virginia; but he is never 
tired of telling of the night when he and Greta 
fought the evil spirits with firecrackers, 
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For the Companion. 


| BOAT SAILING. 

| Remember, in the first place, that no small boat, fit 
to be called a sail-boat, can capsize unless the sail is 
confined by the sheet being made fast. 

{If thesail is loose, and the boom or lower leach of the 
sail,as the case may 
be, can move ina di- 
rection parallel to 
the wind, or in the 
“wind'’s eye,” as 
sailors would say, 
the boat cannot be 
upset by an ordina- 
ry gust of wind. 

In other words, in 
all fore nnd aft sails, 
such as are used 
almost the world 
over for small sail- 
boats, the sheet, or 
rope that confines 
the after part of the 
sail tothe stern part 
of the boat, is the 
hey to the whole 
science of boat sail- 
ing. 

If one knows how 
to use the sheet pro- 
perly, one knows 
how to sail a boat 
| with comparative safety, Of course it is supposed 
that he should also understand flaws of wind and 
their effects. 

It is the flaws of wind caught by the sail—more 
than it can bear—that capsize a boat, and if the 
wind that has force enough to do this could be 
“spilled” out of the sail, the boat would be immedi- 
ately relieved. 

Therefore to insure safety, the person steering a 
boat should never belay (fasten) the sheet, but keep 
it in hand, so as to be able to slack it off gradually, 
or cast it off entirely at a moment's notice. To do 
this only one turn should be taken round the cleet, 
so that the sheet will slip under the force of a gust 
of wind when the hand retaining it in place slackens 
it in the slightest degree. 

If the whole sail points towards the wind’s eye, it 
no longer has any effect upon the boat. The sail then 
shakes in the wind exactly as a flag does from the 
top of a flag-staff, the wind passing by on both sides, 
Should the sheet be hauled aft, the sail would be 
filled with wind upon one side, and if the wind 
has strength to overcome the gravity of the boat, 
capsizes her. 

Or if the boat is so heavy ballasted that its gravity 
cannot be readily overcome, the mast or sail are lia, 


ING OUT, 


ble to be carried away, and danger incurred on ac- 
count of the towing mast and sail. These would 
most likely draw the boat into the trough of the 
sea, where she would be swamped almost instantly. 

It does not follow because the slacking of the sheet 
is a safe thing to do, that it should always be done. 
With boatmen who are thoroughly practised, it sel- 
dom is done, for they 
can obtain the same re- 
sult with the rudder by 
bringing the boat into 
the wind, until the sail 
shakes, with the sheet 
still fast. This gives 
more control of the 
boat than would be the 
ease if the hoom were 





out to leeward, perhaps 
dragging in the water, 
on account of the pres- 
sure of the wind upon 
the hull and mast. 

The very best thing to 
do in a sudden squall is 
to use a modification of 
both these methods; i.¢., 
| slack off the sheet for a foot or two, so that the sail, 
| before it can fill with wind, will be at such an angle 
| with the hull that the shock upon the latter cannot 
be great. This gives one more command of the boat, 
and insures quicker movement of the hull, and hence 
| quicker obedience to the helm, should a sudden 
| change occur. This slacking of the sheet also pre- 
| vents the boat from going about on the other tack, 
| should she be brought too suddenly to the wind. 

With an experienced hand at the helm, unless the 
squall is very severe, there is no need of luffing so as 
to shake the sail to any great degree. The slightest 


| 
| 


movement of the tiller will keep the sail just quiv- 
ering in the wind, the boat still advancing, so that 
she will not lose steerage-way, thus enabling you to 
at once luff up nearer to the wind, or change her po- 
sition rapidly should the wind, which is often the 
case, change its direction suddenly. 
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Nothing is of more importance than to aed 
steerage-way on the boat, as it is only in the ut- 

most emergency that the sheet should be slacked 

wholly off. 


steering into the wind’s eye may be safely adopt- 


ed, and is, in fact, the better and more seaman-| is amazing,—almost 


like method. 

In small sail-boats, on ponds, or arms of the 
sea, when a thunder shower is coming up,— 
which can always be seen in time,—it 
is, as a rule, much the safest plan to take 
the boat as quickly as possible towards 
the nearest land, unless rocky, inac- 
cessible, or dangerous, in which case, 
furl all sail and let go an anchor, pay- 
ing out such a scope of cable that the 
boat will ride easily. Then wait for the 
coming blast. 

Ifowever severe it may be, the thun- 
der-gust can then do you no harm. With 
an oar you can head the boat towards the 
coming blast, so that she will feel but 
little of its force, and prevent the drag- 
ging of the anchor. 

Thunder showers are particularly dan- 
gerous, however, from the fact that they 
almost always make their way directly 
against the prevailing wind. When the 
two winds mect, and one finds himself 
in the vortex between them, it is very 
difficult to Each 
wind, fighting for the supremacy, will 
fill the sails with gusts, for which one 


command a boat, 


does not more than have time to prepare 
counter gust will throw the 
sails aback, or violently to the opposite 
side of the boat. Often, in fact, the wind, blow- 
ing a gale all the time, will, in less than five min- 
utes, have visited every point of the compass. | 
An anchor down and a furled sail is the best 
for all small, half-decked boats or | 
yachts, in such an emergency. 


before a 


open, or 


Soats are often capsized by persons on board 
suddenly scrambling to the windward, or upper 
side, when a squall buries the lee gunwale in the 
water. Should the boat, at this moment, be | 
taken aback by a counter squall or flaw, she will 
almost surely capsize; for in one moment, the 
windward side becomes the leeward side, and 


the mass of weight hanging to what was, a mo- 
ment {before, the weather side, will carry the 
boat over. It is too ate totry and struggle back 
again; the bodies are all in the wrong position to 
be able to turn around inboard, towards the cen- 
tre of the boat. In their helpless postures they 
face the waves that are ready to devour them. 


The safest position in an open boat, when pre- 
paring for an approaching squall, is for all except 
the he]Jmsman to sit down in the bottom of the 
boat, as near the centre as possible, thus being 
safe from any blows from the boom of the sail, 


and increasing the steadiness of the boat in a | 


marked degree, Here they act as ballast, and 
do much good in keeping the boat upright. 

To the above knowledge should be added also 
the science of reefing the sails of a boat, quickly 











ANCHORED. 


and neatly, so that she will stand up under a 
great pressure of wind. 

The mistake most frequently made is to neg- 
lect to reef till it is too late. Landsmen searce- 
ly ever caleulate how quickly wind moves, and 
how suddenly a change in the weather takes 
place, It is easy to reef while there is time, but 
impossible if too long delayed. 
one from much anxiety. 


Reefing saves 
The boat that with her 
whole sail would be cranky and dangerous, 
plunges along buoyantly through the summer 
gale when her sails are properly reefed. 

With a thorough knowledge of the sheet and 
rudder, and how to reef a sail, there ought to be 
few accidents, even in very small boats; but the 
trouble is, that too many tyros are allowed to in- 














their boats, they not understanding the first ru- { ease, has not too soon begun to take measures to | are concerned, their act is a mere defiance. 
diments of a real nautical knowledge, not know- | suppress it. 


ing how to manage a craft in times of danger. 


It is worth while to ask, meanwhile, what the 


Their parade represents no vital principle, and 
is in no way beneficial to them, or, by its influ- 


A boat is like a good horse,—it will always do| causes are which have given it so quick a/| ence, to the community at large. The Catholics 

If the boat is well under command, as the | the best it can. It will not capsize if it can help | growth. Why should intelligent Germans get| have no right to interfere with a peaceful pro- 

squall is seen advancing, then the method of | it; but if mismanaged in time of emergency, it | together in every city and town, and plotagainst | cession, no matter how obnoxious it may be to 
| 


is a dangerous plaything. 
incredible,—what can be 
done with asmall open boat, with a common long 
sail, and what weather it will live through. 


Properly handled, it | the life of the Emperor and the existence of the | 


| State? | 
| One cause undoubtedly is that Germany, while | 


| great and powerful, is not free. It is still gov-| 


But without knowledge, and knowing just lerned with an iron hand from Berlin. Great | 


REEFED SAILS. 


what to do in dangerous times, this pleasant 
summer sail is a treacherous pastime. 


oe 


GERMAN SOCIALISM. 

The two recent attempts to assassinate the 
Emperor William of Germany, taking place 
within a fortnight, and one of them being nearly 
fatal, has called the attention of all Europe to 
what is known as “Socialism.” 

There is little doubt that both the brutal and 
ignorant Hodel, and the accomplished and schol- 
arly Nobiling, were actuated, in trying to deprive 
Germany of her aged sovereign, by their socialis- 
tic opinions and fanaticism ; or that they were cons 
nected with a vast conspiracy, numbering thous- 





ands of German citizens, whose purpose it is to | 


destroy the monarchy, and to establish something 
like the Commune in its place. 

The German Socialists are understood to be 
banded for the purpose of overturning, not only 
the present political order of things, but also re- 
ligion, and all the existing safeguards of society. 
They aim their blows at property, marriage, 
| faith, and law, with equal and fanatical hands, 


The growth of such a party among a people so 
; intelligent, contented, and law-abiding, as the 
| Germans are supposed to be, is certainly a 
| strange and striking fact. The methods by 
| which the German Socialists propose to carry out 
their purposes are not less 
surprising in such a race. 
They boldly advocate the 
assassination of monarchs 


methods, as we have seen; 
they propose to take property 
forcibly away from its pres- 
ent owners, and divide it 
equally among all; and they 
would abolish the safegnards 
of marriage altogether. 

discovered that Socialism is 
widespread throughout the 
Empire, After the attempted 
killing of the Emperor, over 
one hundred men were ar- 
rested in various places, for 
expressing the wish that No- 
biling’s shots had proved fa- 
| tal. Not only does it count in its ranks, in all 
probability, many thousands, but large num- 


than ordinary ability. 
sors, and noted politicians, and men of science, 
iversities there 


are many students who 


known to have adopted Socialist opinions. 


one hundred and 





be largely increased in the coming elections. 


These are alarming facts, and Bismarck, see- 
vite unsuspecting ladies and young girls into} ing the rapid spread of this serious political dis- 


The German police have 


bers of these men are, like Nobiling, men of | 
good birth, of thorough education, and of more | 
Even university profes- 


are to be found among them; while in all the un- 
are 


There are no less than forty-one newspapers in 
Germany which advocate Socialism openly, with 
fifty thousand subscribers; 
twelve deputies in the national Parliament are 
avowed Socialists, and this number is certain to 


‘Inilitary armaments are maintained, and the| 
ranks of the enormous army are kept filled by 
forcing thousands of young men, against their | 
will, to abandon the peaceful pursuits of labor, | 
and become soldiers. 
Germany, too, is far from prosperous. Most | 
‘of her large industries are idle, and with them | 
| thousands of the people who depend on industri- | 
lal activity for existence. | 
| breeds poverty, but discontent, and in time con- 
lspiracy. Secret societies spring up, men brood 
| together over their misfortunes, and finally resort 
| to plots which bloom into violence. 
| $trong measures are to be taken to put down 
| Socialism in Germany; but it is to be feared 
|that, so strong has the disaffection grown, this 





cannot be done without serious and widespread | 


trouble. It can only be effected by taking away 
from the Germans the little liberty they now en- 
joy; by suppressing freedom of speech, meet- 
jing, and person; and this is likely to add to 
| rather than diminish the ranks of the Socialists. 
pe +o — 
For the Companion. 
IN BEREAVEMENT. 
Shadows are folding de 
The garden elin in m 
How long since we watched its leafage 
To the wind’s faint whisper sway! 





sely 





Shadows are mantling softly 

The dreamy, cloud-crowned hills. 
How long since we roamed together 
| Their daisies and daffodils! 





Shadows have darkened sadly 
| The buttereups in the wold. 
| How long since I gaily plucked them 
| To twine with your tresses’ gold! 
Shadows are wrapping closely 
Your lonely harp in gloom. 
Ilow long since its mellow music 
Rose rich through the placid room! 


A shadow has cloaked my spirit 
In its dull funereal spell. 

How long ere I hear my stmmons 
To the Paradise where you dwell? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| For I know when my term of anguish 
| Shall have God’s wise will sufficed, 
That its dusk shall be sweetly parted 
| By the shining hands of Christ! 
ELLInon LAWRENCE. 
———_ +o e__—_——_ 
| THE ORANGEMEN AND CATHOLICS. 
During the first two weeks of July, the city 
| of Montreal, the chief city of the Dominion of 


. . . | 
Canada, was in a state of agitation over the ques- 


| tion, whether the Orangemen of Canada should 
|imarch in procession through the streets of the 
city, on the 12th of that month. 

Proclamations were issued, the city was filled 
with soldiers, several hundred special policemen 


anticipated. The danger was averted by the 
Orangemen, who resolved at the last moment not 
to parade. 
What was the cause of this excitement? In 
1690, the fugitive King, James IL. of England, 
| was attacked in Ireland by the Prince of Orange, 
| afterwards William II., and on the 1st of July 





| the Battle of the Boyne. 
| Catholic, King William a Protestant. 
| The battle broke James’s power, and began 
the campaign which not only seated William and 
| his wife Mary on the throne of England, but 
| fastened upon Ireland the authority of the Brit- 
} ish Crown, 
Ireland had been nominally subject to Eng- 
| land for several generations, but not until then 
| wits it so in fact. 
In one sense, the Battle of the Boyne was 
| merely a contest between two rival claimants of 
| the Crown, and it would be hard for an Irish- 
man to say how any principle was at stake in 
| his supporting the cause of one rather than of 
|the other. But it was then and has been ever 





| versy. 

It was not for more than a hundred years after 
the Battle of the Boyne, that the Orange order 
was formed, and then it was established in oppo- 
sition to Catholic secret societies. Early in the 
present century, the Government of England 
caused the institution to be broken up. 
revived again in 1845. 

Since the latter date there have been many 
riots in Ireland and in this country, caused by 
the conflict between Orangemen and Catholics. 

It is not easy to say whether one ought more 
to blame the Orangemen for insisting on their 
right to parade, or to denounce the intolerance 


It was 








folly on both sides. So faras the Orangemen 


were sworn in, and riot and bloodshed were | 


we | 
King James was a 


since, more a religious than a national contro- | 


them. Interference under such circumstances 
is a criminal act. 

If Irishmen who come to America are Irish- 
men still, they have no right to ask or to expect 
protection as Americans in their peculiar nation- 
al demonstrations. If they are Americans, they 
ought to give up their foreign anniversaries. 
The 12th of July and the Battle of the Boyne, are 
nothing to us or to them as naturalized Ameri- 
cans. 

—- ———_ +o — —-—- — 
FATAL MISTAKE IN EDUCATION. 

Cramming the memory—no matter with what 


Idleness not only | —ix no more education than stuffing the stom- 


ach is bodily growth. And yet, from the pri- 
mary school to the university, so much is put 
into the several courses of study, that with the 
average student cramming is the only alterna- 
tive, and this notwithstanding the constant re- 
minder that to educate is not to put in, but to 
| “draw out.” 
| Even in our public schools only the best stu- 
| dents can fully master the many studies pre- 
| scribed. This is done even by them at the ex- 
| pense of needed relaxation and sleep. In college 
| it is much worse. There, success is possible to 
| buta small portion of each class. The London 
Lancet affirms that about forty per cent. of the 
| candidates for the scientific M. B. fail, and that 
| these include many of the really best students. 
The medical officer to Rugby School, speaking 
| of the mental strain at the universities, where 
| the young men feel that their success or failure 
will make or mar their career, says, ‘‘Here the 
| element of anxiety comes into play; sleep is dis- 
| turbed, exercise neglected, digestion suffers, and 
| the inevitable result follows of total collapse, 
| from which recovery is slow, and perhaps never 
| complete.”” 

It is no better on this side of the Atlantic. We 
}could give many examples of constitutions 
| ruined, minds shattered, and early deaths in- 
duced, by the inevitable working of our educa- 
| tional system. 
| It should be understood by parents, pupils, and 
‘teachers, that healthy development is always 

slow, and can never be safely forced. The mind 
| has many faculties, each of which equally needs 
| leveloping. Memory is just that one which na- 
| ture brings along earliest, and almost without 
aid, and which can best take care of itself. The 
| higher powers come forward only after the body 
| has properly matured. To force these earlier, in- 
curs the risk of subsequent ‘‘collapse.” 
| We wish every reader would remember that 
| education only begins, in our institutions of 
learning. Its largest and best part is wrought 

out in the business, intercourse, and various in- 
| tellectual opportunities of life. 





-_—__~or- 


| INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF PRES- 
IDENT BUCHANAN. 

Few persons who saw the bachelor President— 

| James Buchanan—in the White House, and found 

it hard to repress a smile at his prim manner, jerk- 

ing motions, and head set a little awry, knew that a 

terrible tragedy had darkened his youth, and forced 





and princes as one of the| (Old Style, the 12th, New Style) was defeated in | him into a life of hopeless solitude and unavailing 


regrets. 

The story has its moral, and as all the actors in 
| the miserable drama are now dead, its recital may 
serve a useful purpose. 
| James Buchanan in his early manhood was deeply 
attached to a young lady of Lancaster, Pa., a sensi- 
| tive, imaginative girl, who loved him sincerely in re- 
| turn. 

She was, however, of an exceedingly jealous dispo- 
sition, and the young people of the village, discover- 
ing this, took a mischievous delight in tormenting 

her. Some of the young girls, too, probably envious 
; of the good-looking young lawyer’s attentions, 
| showed every inclination to draw him away from 
her into a flirtation with themselves. 

If, on his visits to Lancaster, he was induced to 
show them any attentions, they were eagerly misrep- 
resented to her with such coloring as to make her 
seriously doubt his affection for herself. 

At last the mischievous girls, discovering that he 
was to arrive in the town on a certain evening, laid 
their plans to carry their torment of the jealous 
| woman to its farthest limit. He passed the house of 
one of their number on his way from the hotel to 
her dwelling. It was a summer evening; the win- 
dows were open, and they beckoned him to come 
| in. 
| He stopped for a moment. The parlor soon filled 
| with his friends. There were music, good-humor, 
; and gayety. His betrothed, they told him, would ar- 
rive presently. The moments grew into hours. She 
did not come. He was annoyed and perplexed, but 
believed a word of explanation in the morning 
| would set all right. 
| In the meantime, the young woman sat waiting 








of the Catholics in preventing them. There is | alone for him until midnight, when she was told he 


had spent the evening with her suspected rival. 
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“You should never see him again!” 
gry informant. 

“TI never will,” she said, quietly taking off the or- 
naments she had put on with so much care. The 
maddened girl went to her room, swallowed a nar- 
cotic, and when her lover came to the house next 
day he found only her corpse. 

It is probable that these thoughtless girls intended 
only a little fun and flirtation, but by their fun they 
accomplished the ruin of two lives. 





UN Tcceceaaicnts 
A COOL, COURAGEOUS MAN. 

General Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, was noted 
for his bravery and coolness. His patient, conscien- 
tious toil at the details of whatever work he under- 
was as remarkable as his courage. He was once 
experimenting on the strength of cements. A large 
stone, a ton in weight, had been cemented to anoth- 


took, 


er, and both were suspended in the air by means of | 


a clamp inserted in the latter. 

Pasley, inspecting the joint, looked around, above, 
from below, walking under the mass, and scrutiniz- 
ing it in every direction. 
beneath, the cement gave 
heavy block. Without the slightest change of color 
or tone, he turned to his assistant, and said 

“Do you know I call that an extremely unpleasant 
occurrence. I was just beginning to feel contidence | 
in the cement, but you see [ had no ground for sat- 
isfaction.” 

On another occasion he had descended with a jun- 
jor engineer officer in a diving-bell, to attend to 
some submarine experiment. The chain by which 
the bell was lowered became entangled with the air- 
tubes and signal-line. The supply of air was stopped, 
and the water slowly and steadily rose in the bell. 

They could not signal to be hauled up, nor could 
they creep beneath the edge of the bell and rise to 
the surface, for it rested on the bottom of the sea. 

Death appeared inevitable; it was a question of 
inches as the water rose above the limbs of the offi- 
cers. 

“I confess,’ 
Pasley never changed 2 muscle. 


Just as he stepped from 


Iie continued talk- 


ing and watching the rise of the water as if superin- | 


tending an experiment. 


became alarmed, and drew up the bell. I cannot 
describe my feelings, but Pasley took it all as a mat- 
ter of course.” 
-_, 
TWO WAYS OF PUTTING THINGS. 

The different styles in which the same idea may be 
effectively stated, by two masters of the art of put- 
ting things, was once illustrated in a New York 
court. A lawyer, having received instructions to 
draw up a will for a sick man, was afterwards sent 
for in haste. 

He hurried to the sick chamber, found the testator 
dying, and read the will to him, as fast as he, the 
lawyer, could read it. 
bed, affixed his signature, and then, lying down 
again, died. 

Some of the heirs brought the will into court. It 
was long and complicated. This fact, these heirs ar- 
gued, made it impossible for the dying man to have 
understood it. In summing up for these heirs, Mr. 
Charles O’Connor, alluding to the haste of the law- 
yer who had drawn the will, said,— 

“He ran a race with death, and he won.” 

Mr. Ogden Hoffman, who was also for the heirs, 
observed in his argunent,— 

“This will, gentlemen, was like the gourd of Jo- 
nah, which grew up in a night; and, like that gourd, 
it had a worm at the root.” 

The remarks also illustrated the different minds of 
the two advocates. Mr. O'Connor was quick and 
sharp in his way of seeing things, and he, therefore, 
expressed himself tersely. 
ator. He saw through his imagination rather than 
through his reason; and his words adapted them- 
selves to his method of looking at facts. 

stim liga esse 

AN EARLY STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 

It is too little known, even by persons of large 
reading, that long before the Revolution, there were 
many severe struggles in the Colonies for the rights 
of their citizens. Governors and judges, appointed 
by the British Crown, endeavored to enforce despot- 
ie and illegal decisions, and were only defeated by 
the courage of patriot lawyers, : 


and the independence 
of juries. 


A famous instance is given in the July 
number of Harper's Magazine: 

The publisher of a New York paper had ventured 
to print certain criticisms on the Governor and his 
Council. For this offence he was thrown into prison 
for several months. At his trial, Andrew Hamilton, 
of Philadelphia, the most distinguished advocate in 
the Colonies, undertook his defence. 





The chief justice checked the advocate frequently, 


and gave decisions against him on almost every point 
at issue, and charged the jury strongly against the 
Prisoner. But Hamilton’s eloquent appeal to the 
jury to secure by their decision 
exposing and opposing arbitrary power, in these 
Parts of the world at least, by speaking and writing 
truth,” won acquittal for his client. 


carried the eloquent champion on their shoulders 
out of the court-room to a grand entertainment. 





THE SAUCE OF HUNGER. 

There is no such sauce for giving a relish to food 
& the sauce of hunger. The late Amos Lawrence 
Was compelled by a disease of the stomach to eat 
‘imple food, and that in small quantities. A pair of 
‘mall seales stood upon his writing-desk in his pri- 


cried her an- 


way, and down fell the | 


said the junior, “I was alarmed. But 


The water had arisen to our 
breasts, when the men above, receiving no signals, | 


The man, being raised up in | 


Mr. Hoffman was an or- | 


“the liberty both of | 


The enthusiasm | 
of the people at the victory was intense, and they | 


vate library. On this he weighed his food, that he 
might not overload his stomach. He was always 
hungry, and always enjoyed his food. Writing to 
Dr. Hopkins, then President of Williams Colege, he 
thus describes his delight in the small amount of 
simple food he was permitted to eat: 

“If your young folks want to know the meaning 
| of epicureanism, tell them to take some bits of coarse 
bread (one ounce and a little more), soak them in 
| three gills of coarse meal gruel, and make their din- 
ner of them and nothing else, beginning very hun- 
| gry, and leaving off more hungry. The food is de- 
licious, and such as no modern epicureanism can 
equal.” 





| oo. 


INVADING A POET’S PRIVACY. 

| It is a curious fact that as soon as a man has 
gained a reputation as a poet or novelist he is looked 
upon as public property. He is regarded as one 
\who has no right to a private life. Strangers in- 
| trude upon his home with an air which says, you are 
a part of the curiosities of the place. 
driven from his home on the Isle of Wight by the 
curiosity of tourists. At his summer home in Cum- 
mnington, Mass., which was out of the track of sight- 
Bryant escaped the usual afiliction. But 
| sometimes his privacy was invaded: 
} 


Tennyson was 


| seers, 





Once a stranger, touched by the weary air with 
| which the old man regarded him in his perfectly un- 
warranted intrusion, remi irked that he must be al- 
most sorry he had written “Thanatopsis.’ 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Bryant with a slow, wise 
smile under his white moustache,— ‘no; it’s the 
common penalty of a man who makes himself noto- 
rious. When I was a boy I remember there was a 
hanging, and all the pe ople from miles around came 
to see it, Lamong the number. It’sin human nature. 
I find it makes very little difference whether a man 
commits & poem or a murder.” 

Still, Mr. Bryant was firm on one point.—he would 
not see alot of gay, chattering young women, and 
has been known to lock himself into a room to es- 
cape them. 








—- +o — 
WHY THE BELLS RUNG. 
The following simple story of two honest men, 
told by Rev. Dr. 
field, N. J., will recall Tennyson’s lines: 
“Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

“Ring in the nobler modes of life.’’ 
| “Ring in the love of truth and right.” 
Ina town not far distant, a few years since, two 

Christian young men, brothers, were doing a pros- 

perous business, assisting many noble enterprises, 

and each living in a beautiful home. A combination 
of disasters suddenly rendered them insolvent. 
What did they do?) They did not consult the law 
tosee how much of their property might be ke pt 
from their creditors, but at once surrendered to 
them homes, factories, assets, all, and promised, if 
possible, the balance should yet be paid to each cred- 
itor in full. 
Resuming business, poor in means, but strong in 
character, they lived in cottages in which their noble 
| wives did the housework, until, by economy and in- 
| dustry, the last dollar of the old indebtedness was 
The day on which this was com- 





paid with interest. 

pleted the bells of the churches were rung in honor, 
and the whole town joined in the expression of 

| grateful joy—a triumph of character such as the 

| hells of any church might well celebrate, and any 
conmnunity delight to honor. 


+o - — 
HER SACRIFICE. 

The full story of the wonderful “suit” of hair, 
seven feet long, shown at the Paris Exposition, is 
thus told by a correspondent: 
graced the head of 
| to a family 





The hair originally 
a young Norman girl belonging 
named Merlot, who were extremely 
poor, the mother having been sick for several years. 





A pedler knew the family, and being acquainted 
with their poverty, took advantage of their cirewm- 
| stances to offer one hundred frances (about nineteen 
dollars) for the daughter's superb hair. 

The poor woman, to whom the girl’s locks were 
her only pride, absolutely refused top: rt with them. 
The daughter, however, who though scarcely seven- 
teen years of age, understood the gr benetit of 
even that sum, made a sign to the pedler. Appar- 
ently giving up the idea, the would-be merchant re- 
tired. 

The young girl soon followed him, and though un- 
able to restrain her tears at the sacrifice, pe rmitted 
| the pedler to shear her crown of glory to the roots 
for nineteen dollars. The hair-dresser now possi 
ing this beautiful hair has already refused an offer 
of twe nty-five hundred francs from a lady of title, 
being confident of obtaining a much higher price 
for it after the exhibition. 











+> a 
THE VIKING’S TOWER. 

Those who know the picturesque ruin at Newport, 
R.1L, the Viking’s “tower” of Longfellow’s ballad, 
“The Skeleton in Armor,” and the “Old Stone 
Mill” of unpoetical local antiquarians, will regret to 
learn that it is threatened with destruction. 


It is stated that the vines which grow over the 
“Old Stone Mill” at Newport are likely soon to de- 
| stroy the structure, unless prec autionary measures 
| are taken. Several of. the stones have alre: ady been 
| raised one or two inches by the tendrils of the vines 
forcing their way into the cracks which se parate 
them, and if the process is long continued, the old 
tower will soon fall in ruins. 





Dickens has indicated the destructiveness to ruins 
which mark the growth of vines in the lines,— 
“Oh, a dainty plz int is the ivv green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 


Of right choice food are his me als, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold.’ 


+o —_—___——— 
‘ FOUR CLIMATES AT ONCE. 

If one could be as tallas a mountain, he would 
know what that means all the time. The Boston 
Advertiser teils the queer weather experience of sev- 

| eral men on Mt. Washington one day early in June: 
| A party of tourists, while on the top of Mt. Wash- 
| ington, had an unusual opportunity for observing 
sudden changes in the weather, and underwent an 
experience that was not altogether pleasant. They 
passed the night at the summit, and in the morning 





Day, in a recent sermon at Plain- | 








* awoke to find the wind blowing eighty-four miles an 
| hour, which is equal to a pressure of about four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per square inch! It soon be- 
gan to snow quite heavily, but two or three gentle- 
men started to walk down. 

When they had gone about two miles, they reached 
a warmer strata of air where no snow had fallen, 
but the atmosphere was still very cold. 
| downward, they finally came to where the climate 
| was favorable to taking a rest without getting chilled, 
and one of the party discovered that both ears were 
frozen, While another had two fingers in an uncer- 
tain condition. 

As they went on towards the Glen, the air grew 
warmer, until at last, a mile before the ‘v reached the 
foot, it was found uncomfortable to walk with coats 
on, At the foot, the sun was scorching, and the 
weather was altogether hotter than it had yet been 
this summer. 








- +? 
“KINDER” SICK, 
It is astonishing how some people “enjoy poor 
health,” and what quantities of medicine they can 
take. The Detroit Press says: 


For the past two weeks a Woodward Avenue drug- 
gist has put up a prese ription of some kind or other 
about four times a day for a certain small boy, be- 
sides filling orders for a large variety of patent med- 
icine and porous plasters. The sales were all cash, 
but the druggist’s curiosity was at length aroused, 
and he said to the lad: 

“Got sic kne ss in the family?” 

“Kinder,” was the reply. 

“Your father?” 

“Yes—all but me. Mais using the plasters for a 
lame side and taking the tonie for a rash which 
broke out on her elboys. Pa takes the troches for 
tickling in the throat, and uses the arnica on his 
shin. Louisa uses that catarrh snuff and the cough 
medicine. Bill wants the brandy for a sprained an- 
kle, and the squills are for the baby. That’s all but 
grandma, and this prescription is to relieve the pain 
in her chest and make her slee p harder.” 

“Rather unfortunate family,” remé irked the drug- 
gist. 

“Well, kinder, but pa says it’s cheaper than going 
to the seashore, and so we plaster up and swallow 
down and feel purty happy, after all.’ 















_ ~~ 

A WEDDING PRESENT. 
The expense of bridal gifts often betrays more 
pride than wisdom, Mrs, John Jacob Astor has set 
a better example, 


Her son was married a few days since, and the 
wedding present which she devised was altogether 
unique. It did not take the form of diamonds or 
jewelry, of gold or silver articles of ornament, of 
bank checks or deeds to real estate; it was simply a 
gift outright of $1500 to the Children’s Aid Society 
for the purpose of conveying one hundred homeless 
boys to homes in the West. 

Could there bea prettier expression of the joy and 
gratitude of such an occasion? To be sure, it added 
nothing to theson’s wealth, which was : ample enough 
already, nor did it add any useless and costly article 
to the decoration of his house; but it must have 
given a glow of satisfaction to all concerned to feel 
that the happiness which had come to asingle house- 
hold was by this simple act communicated among so 
many. 

















THE GENUINE 


Companion Scroll Saw. 





This cut shows the Companion Scroll Saw with 
the Turning Lathe attached ready for use. By re 
ferring to our Premium List of July 4th, you will see a 
large illustration of our and Lathe, also a more 
complete description of the same than we can give here. 
These machines are having a very extensive sale, and 
give universal satisfaction. 





= 








PRICES. 
Companion Scroll Saw........... sisscesesceeen ae 
ke l,l eee 3 50 
Saw with Or ill, Turning Lathe, Tools 
and a fine Circular Saw.............+- 85 00 






With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket 
and Scroll Designs, 4 Illustrated Lessons for beginners 
and fullinstructions. The Saw, when ready for shipping, 
is packed in a case 36 inches long, 13 inches wide and 4 
inches deep, and weighs only 25 pounds. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 








Companion Autograph Album. 


A Real Gem, 








No more choice and appropriate Present can be selected 
than this Album. It is choice, because it contains perfect 
Jac-similes from the original manuscripts of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” “The Old Oaken Bueket,” “My Country, 
*tisof Thee,” Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” W hittie or’s **Maud 
Muller,” Bryant? Ss “Thanat opsis,” Emerson’s “Minute 
Gun,” Holmes’ “Ironsides,” with the autograph of each 
author, Also original sentiments and ante phs from 
many celebrated Statesinen, Poets and Essayists, and au- 
tographe of Queen Victoria and many E nglish authors. 

t also contains the usual amount of blank pages for 
collecting autographs, 
American Russia, ‘full Bilt. ccecs reer Snes $1 00 




















Perry Mason & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS, 





Proceeding | 


| Music Lessons for $15 at the New England C on- 
servatory Music Hall. 75 eminent Professors, 
pata students since 1867. Open entire year, 





\ ’EST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. 8S. 
School for Young Ladies, NEw HAVEN, c ON 


$ TAM M FRER and all interested, send for amen 

Am. Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.¥. 

7 DEN ~~ care MINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn ddress Miss Emity NELSON. 





ady’s 








For circulars, address Ek. TOURJEE, Boston. 
LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOME os 
Auburndale, 

Boston privileges with delightful suburban home Spe- 
cial care of health, manners and morals of growing girls. 
Unusual advantages in oe Elocution, &c. Send for 
Catalogue. + BRAGDON, Principal. 


WALTHAM NEW- CHURCH SCHOOL. 


A cheerful and thorough HomE Scnoot for Boys and 
Girls from Kinderg arten to College. Special attention to 
i small classes by the **New Method,” for Harvard, 
Nd. Worc ESTER, Principal, Waltham, Mass. 


Coss -CTICUT LITERARY INSTITU TE, 
4 Suttield, Conn., tor sixth year begins Aug. Zs, IN7S. 
Offers first-c Si at moderate prices. Fits for 
and scientitic schools. An excellent 
Situation healthtul and pleasant. Send 
fora Catalogue. J. A. SHORES, A. M., Preeeed 

For Young Women, 


OREAD INSTITUTE ‘Wore sic 


Founded 1848, Confessedly one of the best female sem- 
inaries in N. E. Most excellent advantages in Music, 
Elocution, &e. Send for Catalogue to REV. H.R. 
GREENE Jamestown, still September 10th, 
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Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

Founded 1834. A school for the superior training of 
young men and women for col sand higher institutions, 
furnished with the very best facilities for this work. 
Seven regular teachers, gymnesium, laboratory, philo- 
sophical apparatus, moderate expenses, careful moral su- 
ervision. Offers also special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Has a fine loe: ation and buildings. For cata- 

logues or inform: Jel addre 
N. LEAVE NWORTH, A. M. 





Principal, — 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 0 Associate 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., § Principals, 
A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location 


attractive. Educational facilities unsurpassed. 
begins Sept. 5th, For full information send for Cat- 
alogue to Morg ark, Cook Co. 
FREE TO THOSE H AY ING 
EDUCATE, 
PINCKNEY’S st NOOL and COL iE DIRECTORY 
and GUIDE, Circulars of all the leading schools in New 
Hampshire, V Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New » New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virg mbined in this one publication, Sent 
for postage Src Circulars and information 
furnished gratuitously 


30 UNION S¢ ie ‘RE (4th ave. side), New York. 
ON THAT selections” of ies 
s y % 
musie in Aus s C QO R EK 


BE AU 1. . | Pr U L Ss SI 10 R K 


Agents wanted everywhere. mV. 
YS Wash. St., Boston, 


Big 
sample. JOHN F. PERRY & CO., 
This Music sent 
postpaid for TS. 

Instrumental — Alva March, Greeting to Spring, 
Harps in the Land, Lauterbach Waltz, Pearl and Diamond 
Polka, Philome! Polka, Puck (March Grotesque), Shaks- 
peare March, Shepherds’ Return March, Shepherds’ Bells. 
Up and Down on the Ebony (Burlesque for the Black 
Keys entirely), Violets Blue, Visitation Convent Bells, 
Zeta Phi March. Vocal (Songs, Choruses, &c., with ae- 
companiments for piano or cab. organ)—Allie May, Chil- 
igowalibidori (comic), Eva Ray, Fanny Powers, 5 0’c. in 
the vege abet liome, Sweet Home (G), How can I] leave 
Thee (G), Wee Bird Singing, Last Rose of Summer ( 
Putyour ‘Trust in One above, Guard on the Rhine (G), L 
o’ Bontree (G), When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly (G), W aa a Mile of 
Edinboro’ Town (G), t ootsteps at the Gate, Gentle Words 
at Home, At tender Twilight, Love, to Thee (G), Ger. and 
Eng. words, Stamps taken, Please write your ad- 
dres SS s pli ain. 
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Mere antile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TO INTRODUCE 


fer Pictures, 
‘lecti 


Our beautiful art of ornament- 
ing with Decale omanie or ‘Trans- 
we will mail FREE to y address a 
ion of samples on receipt of a set stamp to 
) - 260 superior Pictures, sent, postage free, 
for 25 cts. Catalogue and full directions with each 
package. LOCKE & AM, 

3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
PHILADELP WTA, | 


LADIES 









Beware of 





- imitations. 


BEST! MOST DURABLE! 


CHEAPEST! R 
(non Web ss oe. 


Manufactured by 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CF Descriptive Price List 
sent on application, 





Hammock 








| CASH] ME RE BOU QUET 
COLGATE’S |i: sites its 

| tee smed by. the tas e- 

Cashmere —titvche of perfumes: 

| The name and trade, 

Bouquet | a of Colgate & 


| fuland re ‘fined as the 
o. on each package 





are a guarantee of su- 
Ss © A. ‘= perior and uniform 
= | quality. 


Best & Cheapest<s 


PRESSES, 2. 










Cc een of Pre 
. 2 stamps. KE 


2 Co. 
Meriden, Covr 
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For the Companion. 


DRAGON-FLIES. 


Along the shining brooks that flow, where lies 
The level meadow, rich with grasses sweet, 
Hid by the bending willows from the heat, 

On radiant pinions dart the dragon-flies. 

Vheir lives ave part of summer's golden skies; 
When the tanned reapers in the grain-fields meet, 

lhey skim above the heads of bearded wheat; 

Then float to where from out the water rise 
The lily’s fragrant stars of white and gold, 

For they delicht in all things bright and fair; 
When shines the sun their wings are never furled; 
They mimic combat with each other hold, 

Or swiftly glance athwart clear sweeps of air, 
Fantastic gymnasts of the insect world. 

THomas S. COLLiErR. 





so 


For the Companion. 


MORAL RECOVERY. 

In 1725, in the outskirts of a secluded hamlet 
in Wales, Thomas Oliver was born, ‘Though he 
was deprived of both pareuts at the tender age 
of five, he was carefully taken care of by kind 
and Christian relatives, who, in his younger 
days, endeavored to lead his heart to Christian 
living. But, spite of their earnest and prayerful 
endeavors in his behalf, ere he had reached his 
tenth year, he was noted for vicious habits, more 
particularly that of profaneness. We are told 
that his dreadful had even 
made swearing a study, and would often join as 
thirty words into one long 


one of associates 
many as twenty or 
and fearful oath. 

Although young Oliver was early apprenticed 
to a good trade, he neglected it almost wholly, 
and recklessly engaged in every species of vice; 
sometimes, out of sixteen successive nights, 
spending not more than one in bed. 

And yet, well nigh lost as he was, this young 
man saw the error of his way ere it became too 
late, and became a most useful and eloquent 
preacher. 

On account of his gambling debts and well- 
known vices, young Oliver was obliged to take 
up the life of a tramp, and leaving his native 
village, travelled to Shrewsbury, and from thence 
sought shelter in the city of Bristol. Here he 
made his headquarters with a drunken landlord; 
but even he was so ashamed of Oliver's outra- 
geous blasphemy, that he resolved to drive him 
from his miserable quarters. 

Here came the turning-point that led him to 
fill a nobler sphere 

We quote a couple of paragraphs from the 
Rey. ©. E. Park's graphic regarding 
Oliver's conversion, ete. : 






sketch 


**As he was one day wandering in the streets 
of Bristol, he observed multitudes of people all 
going in one direction, and found out on inquir- 
ing that they were on their way to hear George 
Whitefield preach. determined to 
with them, but was too late to gain admittance 
into the but the next night, by going 
three hours before the time appointed for open- 
ing the doors, he suceeeded in obtaining en- 
trance! Whitetield’s text was, ‘Is not this a 
brand plucked from the burning?’ 

‘Though Oliver had entered the building an 
enemy of God, and even a most abandoned prof- 
Christian. His life was 
from that moment radically changed. He proved 
the reality of his conversion, if in no other way, 


Oliver go 


house; 


ligate, he came out a 


by at once going to every place where he was in 
debt and paying all that was due. 

“His early contlicts with his old habits cost 
him a terrible struggle. He knelt so often in 
prayer that his knees became stiff. But he re- 
ceived spiritual power that made him master 
of himself, and he never lost this prevailing 
strength. 





“He thus expresses his strong confidence in 
God in his majestic hymn: 
“*He by Himself has sworn; 

I on His word depend; 

I shall, on eagles’ wings upborne, 
ro heaven aseend. 

I shall behold His face, 
I shall His love adore, 

And sing the wonders of His grace 
Forevermore.’ 

“For forty-six years after, Oliver travelled 
over England, Scotland and Treland, proclaiming 
that gospel by whose power he had been ‘plucked 
as a brand from the burning,’ enduring bravely 
the hardships and persecutions to which godly 
men were then often exposed. He died in 1799, 
at the age of seventy-four.”’ 

His career shows what great usefulness is pos- 
sible to a reformed life. Though greatly de- 
based, and apparently lost to religion or virtue, 
he found strength to conquer his evil passions 
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and dreadful propensities, and could at last jubi- 
lantly say,— 
“The God of Abraham praise, 

Whose all-suflicient grace 

Shall guide me through my days 

In all His ways.” 

And this reformation was a means of changing 
a multitude of other lives from the bondage of 
vice to the service of God. 
Gro. B. GRIFFITH. 


iaiciemapieialiliiniaamivaninasis 
LASSOING BEARS. 


Mr. Pacheco, formerly Lieutenant-Governor 
of California, and more recently Member of Con- 
gress from that State, is said to be an expert 
horseman and very skilful with the lasso. He 
recently told some of his adventures in bear- 
hunting: 


“Once I was out with three of the boys trailing 
a bear. He passed up a ravine. Three went at 
the head of it to drive the bear out. I waited at 
the foot. I did not have to wait long. 

““A horse knows when a grizzly is coming. 
My horse planted himself, and I could hear his 
heart go ‘pound! pound!’ as the bushes cracked, 
and a huge bear emerged and charged. 

“IT lass’ d him and caught his fore foot, and 
then dashed to the right, but my lasso trailed 
around a tree. I saw that an instant would 
bring the grizzly and me together. 

“I dropped the lasso and my horse sprang 
away. 

“The bear jumped down in a gully where 
there was a small creek and wallowed there. He 
had my rope upon him still, and I hated to lose 
it. ‘The grizzly was about ten feet down. 

“The boys came up, and we rode along the edge 
of the gully watching for a chance to lass’ him. 
I rode up right over him, feeling perfectly secure 
at that height. The bear glanced once at me, 
sideways. Bears never look straight at you. 

‘*Then, in a second, before I could breathe after 
the look, he sprang from the bed of the creek to 
the haunch of my horse. I went onto the horse’s 
neck in a second. 

“Twas never so scared in my life. But the 
boys were as quick as he. Scarcely had he 
struck my horse than two lassos reached him 
and dragged him off. Then we soon despatched 
him. But it was a narrow escape. 

“The only time I was ever whipped by a bear 
occurred in 1840. A dead whale had drifted 
ashore near our place, and the odor of it extend- 
ed inland many miles. It brought out many 
bears, as they eat this kind of carrion. : 

“There was a tremendous bear that was seen 
coming down one evening. Bears, you know, 
do not move until dusk and after. A party of 
us, fifteen in all, went out to the bluff overhang- 
ing the sea, and resolved to wait for the bear's 
return. 

“The path leading down was slippery with 
whale’s blubber. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, clear and soft. We grouped about the 
head of the path and waited. But not long. 

“He was below, and, scenting us, came up at 
once for attack. I saw his head above the bluff 
when we least expected him, and cried, ‘Here he 
is, boys!’ as Lsent my lasso whistling for him. 

“Then began one of the most remarkable 
fights Lever encountered. The bear was power- 
ful, and covered with the whale’s blubber, that 
made him so greasy that our lassos slipped off 
when he did not snap them with his powerful 
jaws. 

“He charged us and fought out of every en- 
tanglement for one hour and a half, until we, 
dripping with perspiration, our horses blown and 
lassos destroyed, were glad to retire and escape 
without loss of life. 

“But such a defeat is unusual. It is rare to 
find a bear that has the strength to go through 
such a fight and not become cowed. In gen- 
eral, after the first struggle, a bear loses his 


courage, 









oe 


HEALTH IN MIDSUMMER. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune of- 
fers the following timely advice in regard to 
healthful habits during the dangerous part of the 
summer season: 


It is quite noticeable that during the very hot- 
test weather sickness and mortality, especially 
in the country, are not so great as when the fer- 
vid heats of the summer are over and dog-days 
set in. 

It is not hard to find a reason for this. The 
system, debilitated by long and intense heat, is 
peculiarly open to insidious, violent and sudden 
attacks of disease. People who have taken off 
their flannels are negligent about putting the 
on again, and the pores of the skin relaxed drir 
in malaria if it exists in the air, or are closed too 
suddenly by a cold spell, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, fever or dysentery, or some other of 
the ills that flesh is heir to, seizes on the un- 
wary. 

In winter, when the weather changes from 
cold to warm, we take cold; rarely when the re- 
verse occurs. In summer, it is the change from 
heat to cold that is the great producing cause 
of sickness. 

One sits down when perspiring profusely on 
a cool piazza, ina breeze, possibly. If it is ina 
malarious district.ten chances to one he will have 
intermittent or bilious fever; or he plunges into 
cool water when overheated, and suffers a ner- 
vous shock, from which he may not recover for 
weeks and months, 

Aman in New York died recently from tak- 
ing acold bath just as he was recovering from 
dysentery; debilitated by the heat, by business 
cares and by disease, the shock of the cold wa- 
ter was such that before he could be removed 
from the bath-tub he was dead. 





_ Cold baths, if taken at all, should be taken 
in the morning, when the body is invigorated 









by a night’s rest; and then it is well to use wa- 
ter that is of the same temperature as the air, 
and not freshly drawn from a well or cistern. 
Baths taken at night should be of about the 
same temperature as the body, and warmer if 
they give the slightest chilly feeling. 

A great deal of sickness is caused in the latter 
part of summer by eating under-ripe and over- 
ripe fruits, or fruits that have been forced into 
ripeness; just as in the early part of summer 


who eat them. 

Before fruits are ripe, their juices are acrid 
and irritating to the lining membranes of the 
alimentary canal, and if they do not produce 
bowel complaints, they often do show their dele- 
terious influence on the system in eruptions and 
indigestion, in fretfulness and bad temper. 

Another prolific source of disease is imperfect 
drainage and sewerage. Whenever typhoid dis- 
ease, in any one of its protean forms, occurs, 
there has been some neglect of this sort, or some 
exposure to malarious influences. Very slowly, 
and for a long time, the body may be imbibing 
the poison, very gradual may be the approach of 
disease, but when once typhoid poison saturates 
the body, there will bea fight between it and the 


vital forces 


Sink drains and sewerage pipes, especially if 


they are in the house, cannot be too carefully 
cleansed with lime-water, diluted sulphuric acid, 
copperas water, or other disinfectants. 


_ +o 


For the Companion. 


NEW-MOWN HAY. 
Sweet! oh sweet from the fields to-day 
Wafts the breath of the new-mown hay. 
Sewing away in a happy dream, 
I sit in the porch with my loug white seam. 
The very silence is like a tune 
Sung to the golden afternoon, 
While the house is still, and the meadows lie 
Fast asleep "neath the radiant sky. 
Only at intervals, now and then, 
I hear the farmer call to his men, 
And the farmer’s voice is dear to me 
As ever a mortal voice can be. 
You may talk of the love of youth and maid, 
Of two, in childhood, perhaps, who played 
Together by rill, and fount, and tree, 
Tul their hearts had grown one heart to be; 
You may tell of the loyal faith and life 
Of the husband dear and the gentle wife; 
But the widowed mother leans closest on 
The tender strength of her only son. 
Ah! what if that farmer of mine one day 
Should seek him a bride, as well he may, 
And bring her home, would I be loth, 
Mother and friend, to live for both? 


For somehow the scent of the new-mown hay 

Carries me back to a far-off day, 

When my silver hair was in waves of brown, 

When my bashful glances kept looking down, 

And swift to my cheek, in a sudden red, 

Mounted the biush, at a soft word said. 

Truly the days of my youth were sweet, 

Ere the path was rough to my toiling feet. 

Truly the morning of life was blest, 

And yet in sooth is the evening best, 

For I’ve learned the lesson that joys must fly, 

And the proudest hopes, like flowers, die. 

But God abides in His heaven, and He 

Will never forget to care for me. 

Sweet! oh sweet is the new-mown hay, 

Wafting its breath from the fields to-day. 

Sweet is the golden afternoon, 

With its silence rhythmic, as a tune, 

And dear to the soul is the calm content 

Of hours in grateful trusting spent. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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AN “AUTOCRAT’S” LETTER. 

Dr. Holmes knows how to dodge a correspon- 
dent who writes for no other reason than to get 
his autograph,—as the man found who sent to 
inquire which dictionary he preferred, Webster's 
or Worcester’s, and got back an envelope with 
only the word ‘‘Worcester’s’’ in it, clipped out 
of his own letter and pasted ona sheet. But he 
makes a difference in the of children, 
whom he always likes to please. Says the New 
York Tribune : 

The kindly autocrat, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, has been writing a pleasant letter to 
Master Holmes Dunlap, an eight-year od Ten- 
nesseean, whose parents so admired the doctor 
that they gave their son his name. The little 
fellow wrote a pretty, childish letter to the auto- 
rat, adding this postscript: ‘“‘P. S.—My little 
sister said to mamma, ‘As Buddy is writing to a 
poet, I think I shall write to Shakespeare.’ ”’ 
And thus Dr. Holmes answered: 

‘My Dear Little Namesake,—I have so many 
letters that I cannot do more than answer yours 
in a very few words. Iam glad that you go to 
school, and have already learned to write, and 
do sums in arithmetic, and find places on the 
map. 

“I suppose you know where Boston is, where I 
live. It isa pretty large city, but what do you 
think I saw this forenoon out of the window of 
my library? It was a flock of wild ducks in the 
Charles River, swimming about just as much at 
home as if they were tame ducks ina pond. 

“We have had a very great snow-storm. Yes- 
terday I saw a boy, not much bigger, I suppose, 
than you are, standing on the top of a snow- 
drift, and his head was as_ high as the street 
lantern on the top of the tall post where it was 
placed. 

“I am sorry that I cannot do everything that 
every good little boy wants meto. Iam sorry 
that I cannot write you a speech, but you see I 
have written you a letter. Be good, and indus- 
trious, and obedient, and then you will do credit 


case 


|to the name your father has 
| your little sister, and tell her there are no post. 


to depend upon them. 


given you. Kiss 


offices where Shakespeare is now. 
“Your friend, 
“OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs.” 


eo -——__ --— 
A NOBLEMAN’S CAREER. 
Wealth and titles are only accidents, not co. 


new potatoes and fresh vegetables, attractive | complishments. A sad case now and then comes 


enough in appearance, but wanting time to ripen | to light, showing how foolish and hazardous it jx 
and perfect them, give immense trouble to those | 


A recent number of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: 


A man named Erich V. Ruedgerich was yes. 
terday sent to the hospital by Dr. Homan. 4 
member of the German press of the city, who 
has been intimate with the man, tells the sad 
story of his life. Erich is a native of Prussia, 
and a descendant of an ancient, honorable. and 
wealthy family. The vast estate that was owned 
by them has been dissipated by the reckless 
management of its older members, and the fam. 
ily has taken a place in the grand army of de. 
cayed nobility. 

Five years ago Erich was a page in the Royal 
Paiace of King Wilhelm. His brother is now an 
officer in the Prussian army. He emigzated to 
this country upwards of four years ago. He had 
some little money on hand, but that by free liy- 
ing was soon spent, and the alternative of labor 
or starvation stared him in the face. 

He had the education generally given to the 
sons of gentlemen, ‘There was nothing practi- 
eal in it. It was superficial in the extreme. He 
was not even perfect enough in genteel acquire- 
ments to earn a living as a tutor by any one of 
them, and therefore was driven to common 
labor. 

Coming to St. Louis three years ago, he worked 
a while as a menial in a kitchen hotel. He 
saved a little money and bought a hand express. 
Since then he has struggled along and secured 
an existence from it. But disease overtook him, 
and he could not drag himself out into the sun- 
light, much less pull his lumbering cart. Yester- 
day he came into the Dispensary a wreck of a 
man, not long for this world, and asked to be 
sent to a pauper’s bed in the hospital. 

The newspaper man describes the unfortunate 
as high bred and spirited, as one too proud to 
beg, too honest to steal. Last night he was sent 
in an ambulance to the hospital. His next tip 
will be to the Potter’s Field. 


And such a fate threatens many a young man 
educated to be a rich gentleman and _ nothing 
else. 
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WHAT SHE WANTED. 

Human nature, even in the old passion for the 
best of a bargain, has some funny variations. 
The old negro beggar who never would take a 
‘white tent’’ (cent), meaning a silver piece, but 
always wanted a ‘“‘yaller tent,’’ was an illustra- 
tion quite akin to the following éxample of the 
bliss of ignorance, or the impossibility of ac- 
counting for tastes. 


The chief-of-police was visited yesterday bya 
sharp-nosed, keen-eyed woman, who carried a 
chromo, 10x14 in size, in her hand, and who 
placed it before him and asked: ; 

“Are you a judge of chromios and oil paint- 
ings?” 

“Well, I can tell what suits me,”’ he replied. 

“Can you tell one from the other?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And what do you call this?” 

“That is a chromo.’’ He wanted to say that it 
was the worst one he ever saw, but he didn't. 

“Now you are sure, are you?” she asked. 

“Certainly Iam.” 

“Well, that makes me feel a good deal better. 
I bought that yesterday of an agent for a chro- 
mio, and he had scarcely left the house when 
some of the neighbors came in and said he'd 
swindled me, and that it was nothing but an oil 


painting. I thought I'd bring it down and get 
your opinion. And you say it’s a chromio, do 
you?” 

“ 


do.”’ 
“Allright. Thanks. Ive always been a pat- 
ron of art, and if that man had got four dollars 
out of me on false pretences, it would have kind 
o’ set me up against the old masters. If the 
neighbors stick to it that it isn’t a chromic, I'll 
tell ’em to come and ask you.”’—Detroit Fre 
Press. 

—-- a 
A WASTED EDUCATION. 

Jake was heard calling across the fence to his 
neighbor’s son, a colored youth who goes 10 
school at the Atlanta Colored University: 


“Look hyar, boy! you goes ter school, don't 
yer?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the boy. 

“Gittin’ eddykashun, aint yer?” 

“Sen, air.” 

“Well, it don’t take two whole days to make 
an hour, do it?” 
ry, no!’ exclaimed the boy. , 

“You was gwine to bring dat hatchit back in 
an hour, wa’n’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ ; 

“An’ it’s bin two days since yer borrowed it. 
Now what good’s eddykashun gwine ter do you 
thick-skulled niggers when yer go toa school a 
whole year, an’ den can’t tell how long it takes 
to fetch back a hatchit?”’ : 

The boy got angry at that, and expressed him- 
self with more emphasis than politeness. 


“ey 


panne oS = 

“Mamma,” said a little girl to her mother, 
“do you know how I get to bed quick?’ “No, 
was the reply. ‘‘Well,” said she, in great glee, 


“J step one foot over the crib, then I say ‘Rats: 








and frighten myself right in.”’ 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO TONY. 
Ouce upon a time (that is the way to begin 
a story), the pet of the house was little dog Tony. 
He had the shaggiest, crinkliest, longest ears, 
—like a tuft of knotty silk fringe either side of 
his head,—and innumerable puffs and ruffles of 
white all along his breast: and waving down his 
back was curl upon curl of glossy flossy hair. 
People laughed just to look at him, he was so 
buried up in tassels and tatters; and we called 
him “‘little dog Rags,” and ‘‘little old clo’ man,”’ 
and other just such pet names, which he never 
suspected were abusive. for we never failed to 
let him understand that we knew he was a prince 
in this beggar’s guise. 





But the hot weather came, and poor little Tony 
went panting from one cool place to another, so 
burdened with his finery that he could scarcely 
breathe. 

He seemed to feel much as an Esquimau 
would if set down at the equator, with fur on 
him from head to heels. 

We knew of but one remedy,—to treat Tony 
as they do the sheep,—shear him! So one, more 
hard-hearted than the rest, clipped lock after 
lock of that silky mass, until the rotund, glossy- 
brown Tony was as gray as a mouse and as slim 
as a terrier. 

The poor little fellow, shorn of his curls and 
so delightfully cool, hardly knew whether to be 
ashamed or glad, and manifested such a comic 
mixture of joy and mortification that the very 
mention of his name made everybody laugh. 








But by the time cold weather comes again, he 
will have a new coat, no doubt, as shining and 


graceful as the one he has just lost. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 
—_—- +o 


For the Companion. 
IN THE OLD GARRET. 


Talmost pity the boys and girls who have no 
old garret, with its piles of all sorts of queer old 


things, to play in “rainy days.” 


lam very sure that not any neat, new, fixed-up 
piay-room would ever seem so nice to me as that 
big garret, the whole length of the house, where 


We children used to have such royal times. 


Just think how many queer old things must be 
stowed away in a garret more than five hundred 
years old! and that was the age of “Trinity Ma- 
hor House,” which you will find marked down in 
the Map of Jersey, and which had belonged to 
the old De Carteret family for many, many gen- 


erations, 


Under the eaves in that old garret were the 
suits of armor, and helmets, and big swords, 
and battle axes, and war saddles and bridles— 
How queer and grim they 


but the helmets! 





looked to us children! 
must be heads in them, 
Then there were broken spinning-wheels, and 
| side-saddles, and pillions with green cushions 
trimmed with fringe, and funny-looking babies’ 
eradles and high chairs, and high candle-sticks 
and snuffers, and ancient-looking fire screens, 
and everything else you could think of. 
It was a laundry as well as garret, and in the 
| middle of the room stood the monstrous mangle. 
In the Island of Jersey, and generally in Eng- | 
land and Wales, they only wash once in six 
weeks, and then all the bed linen and tablecloths 
and all the large clothing are mangled. 

The washing was done down stairs in the large 
wash-house, but the ironing and mangling were 
done up in the laundry, and in the large stone | 
chimney was a quaint-looking fireplace, where 
| Molly heated the irons. 
| But the mangle was the attraction for us little 
| folks, and as soon as we heard the rumbling | 
and rolling of the monstrous stones in the man- 
gle-box, up we used to run to see Leonard turn- | 
ing the great handle, while Molly would place 
between the smooth, heavy rollers the nicely 
damped and folded linen sheets and tablecloths, | 
which would roll out on the other side, not only 
smooth, but really polished by the great pressure. 

We called the rumble of the mangle our| 
‘“‘garret thunder.” . 

O, what splendid times we had in that grand 
old house! I think I told you some little time 
ago about my school days in Jersey. Well, 
that was the old house we lived inthen. The 
De Carteret family had gone abroad for three | 
years, and my father rented the place, furnished 
just as it was, until they returned. 


I always fancied there 


I should like some time to tell you about the | 
drawing-rooms, and the library, and the grand | 
old chambers, and the ‘‘unknown room,” and all | 
sorts of queer places about the old house; but I 
think, after all, our big play-room at the top of 
the house was the most charming room to us 
children. B. FP. 


> 





For the Companion. 


THE SUMMER. 

Oh, happy are the children on a pleasant summer 
day, 

How it rests the weary worker to watch them at 
their play! 

See them running, jumping, dancing, hear them as 
they shout and sing, 

While notes of perfect gladness in their childish 
Voices ring. 

The waving grass of summer, and its skies so softly 
blue, 

And the flowers, so thickly springing, of loveliest 
form and hue, 

And the birds, whose joyous music floats abroad 
from tree to tree,— 

All these make not the sweetness which summer 
brings to me. 


But to see the little children as they gather up the 
flowers, 

To hear them calling to the birds up in their leafy 
bowers, 

To note with what untiring zeal they dig the dusty 
road, 

The ecstasy with which they greet each ugly “hoppy 
toad,” 

To see them stretched upon the grass beneath the 
maple trees, 

Telling of the wondrous things which a childish fan- 
cy sees, 

teceiving all the grasshoppers, and the caterpillars, 

too, 

As their chosen friends and playmates, without the 
least ado,— 


Oh, this to me is Summer, and in this she speaks to 
me, 
With accents low and gentle and with tend’rest sym- 
pathy, 
And I never can forget, however busy be the day, 
To look out through the window on the children at 
their play. c. Cc. M. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
THE RUNAWAY LAMB. 

Once there was a little lamb frisking about on 
the grass before a farmhouse. 

His name was Pet, and he wore a blue ribbon 
round his neck, and had a kind mistress; but he 
had not seen his dear mother for a long time, 
and did not know where she could be. 
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| lamb is that? 
| And he tried to catch him, but Pet did not wish 


I 





when he began tq be tired, he walked quietly | 
along by the side of a beautiful Jersey cow. 

She was of the color of a deer, and had black 
lines round her eyes. 

Pet said to her, ‘Dear cow, I’ve lost my moth- 
er. May Istay with you?” But thecow seemed | 
to have nothing to say but ‘‘Moo.’’ So Pet fol- 
lowed her, and pretended she was his mother, 
though she took no notice of him, and his own 
mother, he felt sure, would have been glad to 
see him. 

They walked a long way over the dusty road, 
and the cattle were tired, and so was the lamb. | 

The drover must have been thinking of some- | 
thing else all this time, for he did not see Pet at 
all until he was putting them all into the pasture 
at night. Then he said to himself, **Why, whose 
And where did he come from?” 


to be caught, so he ran round and round the 
beautiful cow, till the drover was so tired that he 
was obliged to leave him for the night. 

Pet and the cows ate some grass and clover 
for their supper, and drank some cool water 
from the brook; and then the Jersey cow lay 
down, and Pet cuddled up to her, but the beau- 
tiful cow turned her head away, and took no no- 
tice of him. It was cold in the pasture, too. 

The next morning, when the drover came to 
look at the cattle, he saw the lamb again. 

“T must catch him,’’ said he. So he ran after 
him, and some boys came to help him; but while | 
they were chasing him about, there came a wag- 


, on along the road, and a little girl climbed down 


out of it and ran into the pasture. And the mo- 


| ment the lamb saw her, he came running to her, 
|and laid his head against her, and she put her 


arms around his neck, and gave him a good hug. 

And she said to him, ‘‘O my dear Pet! why 
did. you run away? Did you know I cried last 
night when you didn’t come home?” 

And Pet looked very sorry about it, and then | 
very glad to see her. 

Then she climbed up into the wagon, and they 
put the lamb in by her side, and her father took 
up the reins and drove away. 
cow kept on munching grass, and did not even 
look up or say good-by. ANNIE MOORE. 


+> ---— 
For the Companion. 


SWINGING. 

What a lazy, lazy thing 

Is a swing! 
Pendant from the oak tree’s branch, 
Far out-spreading, leafy, stanch, 
Out and back, out and back, 
On its easy swaying track, 
With a love for motion stirred 

Like a bird! 






Going wing and coming 
wing 
Has the swing. 
Makes me think, upon 
the whole, 
Of a golden oriole, 
For the little head that 
lies 
’Gainst it, with 
downcast eyes, 
Flashing out and in the 
sun, 
Looks like one. 


the 


Waving locks so long 
and fine, 
How they shine! 
Gaily sails she, high and 
high, 
Then, to “let the old cat die,” 
Pauses,—low the bright head drops, 
Slower—slower—till she stops, 
Such a lazy, lazy thing 
Is a swing! 
Se ee 


COULDN’T DO IT. 





Still, he seemed well content, until one day a 
drove of cattle chanced to pass by. Then he 


ing on this grass. I wish I were going some- 
where; and I want to find my mother,”’ for he 
made a sudden bound over the wall, and fol- 
lowed the cattle. 

At first, he was so pleased to find he had really 
run away, that he capered about from one side 
of the road to the other. 
| But the sober cows were astonished to see 
him, and wondered where he came from. Some 
of them seemed even to be afraid of him, but he 
said, ‘“‘Oh, I won’t hurt you!’’ And by-and-by, 





must have said to himself, ‘I am tired of stay- | 


A little girl was trying to pick out a seam she | 
had sewed together wrong. Her chubby fingers 
picked at the thread. It would break, leaving | 
the end hidden somewhere among the stitches | 
that she had labored so wearily to make short | 
and close; and though the thread came out, yet | 
| the needle-holes remained, showing just how the | 
| seam had been sewed. With tears in her eyes, | 
| she cried, “‘O mamma, I cannot undo it!” 

Poor little girl! you are learning one of the 
sad lessons of life. The desire of undoing what | 
cannot be undone gives us more trouble than all | 
the doings of a busy life.—N. O. Christian Ad- | 


vocate, i 5 


And the Jersey | 


{ Nis aN 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
A PUZZLE STORY. 
Mollie's Stamp Letter. 

Miss Allen went down the harbor one day in the 
British steamer, by invitation of a friend who was 
starting on her journey to the great Paris Exposi- 
tion. She took her younger sister Mollie for a com- 
panion, and they returned in the pilot boat, having 
enjoyed their little excursion very much. There 
were others in this returning ee Fg whom 
was a very genial gentleman. Now Mollie had the 
stamp fever severely, and having told this kind gen- 
tleman about it, he promised to send her some 
stamps quite soon. He afterwards wrote her the 
following puzzle letter, without sending the stamps 
themselves. Mollie read the letter and at once saw 
the names of several stamps. ‘Then her sister read 
it to her, and she heard the names of others, until 
after a while, she succeeded in counting up twenty- 
six. If the boys and girls who read this will look 
carefully, and /isten carefully, I think perhaps they 
can do as well as Mollie. Here is the letter: 

My DEAR LITTLE Sis,—Illy it becomes me to 
write to you now, as I fear you have been disappoint- 
ed by my long silence. Yet I venture to do so, as I 
have obtained quite a fine collection of stamps, from 
which you may have your choice. They were sent 
to me by Miss Frances Payne, to whom we bade 
good-by when we left the British steamer, down the 
harbor, last month. Did you see Pompey Fremont, 
a negro waiter, as we passed the dining saloon of the 
steamer? Georgie attracted my attention to the ta- 
ble loaded with turkey, ham, burgoo, preserved gin- 
ger, many kinds of cake and pie, &e., Ke. 

When we started off inland, upon the pilot-boat, 
you will remember, I made Ira lend his overcoat to 
Philip Pinerola, for it was very chilly; and I no- 
ticed that you were glad to wrap yourself in the cape 
of G. H. Did you tell your mother that a great 
block of ice landed upon the same beach of sand 
which I landed upon? You remember | threw a lit- 
tle piece of gold coastwards, and the boys upon the 
beach made a rush, a row, and a riot, in striving to 
see which should be the victor; I, an amused specta- 
tor meanwhile. I advised them to take a pole, and 
try thus to fish it out of the water. You will find 
the names of twenty-six stamps in this letter, from 
| which you may choose fifteen. Lf you have not al- 
| ready discovered the names, please seck them with 
new zeal and earnestness, for they are all here. 

Ha, ha! why-e What a long letter 1 have writ- 
ten! I must close now and put the seal on, 
| Please tell your sister, whom you call the fair lit- 
tle virgin, I'll see if Lean obtain a fan for her, very 
soon. Believe me, very truly, yours to serve, 
I, ALMADEN MARKHAM. 
Well, Johnnie, or Kitty, have you discovered the 
| twenty-six names by once reading the letter? I sup- 
| pose not. If you have, I really think Mollie ought 
| to share her fifteen new stamps with you. 
LILIAN PAYSON, 
2. 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
C(Animals.) 
“Those sleeping stones 
Which, like a waist, do girdle thee about.” 
Shakespeare. 
“What dust we dote on when ’tis man we love!” 
Pope. 






‘He saw a turnkey in a trice 
Fetter a troublesome blade.” 
“Serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth.’’ Milton, 
PHILOM, JR. 
3. 


PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 


Coleridge. 


— 


a 
to £13 5 





What Robert holds behind him may be learned 
from the surrounding enigma. W.T.0. 





Conundrums. 


Why are sheep the least moral of animals? Be- 
cause they gambol in their youth, spend much of 
their time on the turf, many of them are blacklegs, 
and they all get fleeced at last. 

What is the difference between a tube and a fool- 
ish Dutchman? One is a hollow cylinder, and the 
other is a silly Hollander. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Year, sear, tear, tear, wear, pear, dear, near, 
rear, fear, gear, hear, bear, bear. 

2. Paper, ink, kite, slate, atlas, ball, speller, pens, 
reader, eraser, marbles, sponge, grammar, pencil, 
top, eS bat, crayons, sachel, ruler. 

IDEA 
NEAR 
EARN 

4. Rar. 

. Nab, Eli, Sir, Te€d—Nerst, Brrp. 
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HAY FEVER. 

Professional knowledge of this disease, so far as 
we know, does not extend back of the year 1809. 
For the forty years that followed, attention to it was 
confined almost wholly to England. 1859 it 
studied on the Continent, and 
within the last few years in this country. 

It is now generally 


Since 
has been extensively 
regarded as caused by the pol- 
The pollen does 
simple irritant, like ordinary dust, but 
fis 2 poison, 

It inflames the the 
the and fre 
quently the air cells of the lungs, causing a peculiar 
asthma, 


len of various grasses, not act as a 


chemically, 
mucous membranes of the nose, 


eyes, mouth, the 


upper air passages, 


of the 


*, Violent sneezing, 


It generally begins with a tiehling 


nose, 
Then follow a running of the 


and swelling of the membrane, so as sometimes to 


close both nostrils. The eyes also become red, burn, 


and swell. The tear passages are often completely 


filled; shooting neuralgic pains are felt in the back 
of the head. 

The fever is light, though much higher in the 
asthmatic form. Both forms have a favorable issue 


at the end of three or four 
rapidly, the asthma a 


weeks, disappearing very 


Inost instantancously. 


Sometimes the attacks have continued for three 
months, The same patients are visited by it regu- 
larly every year, at the flowering season. The sus- 


ceptibility to it is confined mainly to people of sed- 
entary habits. 

Treatment is powerless against the disease. 
and in this country the 
White Mountains seem to be lifted away from the ir- 
ritating pollen. 


voyages furnish immunity; 


. 
SAVED BY FIRE. 
Three little girls, 
up at Mannville, on the Wisconsin Central Railroad, 
wandered into the 


lost. 


from six to eight years of age, 
woods one day recently and were 
Night came on and the little ones finally, at 
about midnight, ran upon a haystack in a clearing: 
They pulled out some of the hay and made a hole 
big enough to crawl into, when, to their horror, sev- 
eral large wolves 


came howling about them and 

snapping their jaws in anticipation of the human 
feast before them. The children eried and sereamed 
in their terror as the wolves came nearer and nearer. 
Finally, the oldest of the children, while on her 
knees praying for herself and little sisters, happened 


to remember that tire would frighten away wild ani 


mals, and remembered also that she had a few 
muttches in her pocket. In a moment she pushed 
the children out from the stack and struek a match 
and set fire to the dry hay. 

The effect was magical. In en instant the flames 
shot skyward, the wolves ran off in a rage of disap- | 





pointment, and soon after, as the little ones were 
warming the chilled blood in their little veins, their 
parents and friends came up to = ir rescue, attract- 
ed thither by the light from the burning haystack. 


+ 
RUSSTAN COURAGE 
‘The destruction of the Russian torpedo works at 

OtehakolY, late in April, called forth a display of 

cool courage by the soldiers which as creditable 

to their discipline as to their natural bravery: 


AND DISCIPLINE, 


The explosion took place at three o'clock in the 
morning, so that the loss of life was not great. The 
torpedo workshop, the naval laboratory, the sheds, 
containing stacks of torpedoes ready for use, and an 
immense quantity of pyroxoline, were blown up by 
three separate explosions. The shocks were felt 
tuiles away, and in Otchakolf itself a panie ensued, 
the inhabitants fancying that the English tleet was 
bombarding the town. 

When the fire engines came upon the scene the 
flames were rapidly approaching a magazine near 
the factory, in which were stored twenty-one barrels 
of gunpowder and five tons of pyroxoline. By the 
courageous exertions of the garrison the stores were 
removed. 

The soldiery coolly rolled away the barrels of gun- 
powder, and carried off cases of dynamite ander 
heir arms, while the s - arks were falling like rain 
among them. During the day peasants found bags 
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and torpedo cases which had fallen at a distance of 
tive miles from the town, and shipsat sea picked up 
wreckage of the factory ten miles from land. 


odd 
A HEN TEACHES A PUPPY. 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream writes of 
an amusing incident by which a puppy learned a les- 
He says, “I have two setter puppies, neither of 
which, I venture to say, will ever chase a chicken. 


son. 


“IT was strolling about the place playing with the 
puppies, when we encountered a hen with her 
chicks. (I may here mention that I keep only pure 
game fowls, a J lind them by far the most thrifty 
and healthy.) With the natural inquisitiveness of 
puppies, one proceeded to investigate the chicks, 
who scuttled off into the grass. In far less time, 
however, than it took them to disappear, the enrage d 
mama was straddling that unfortunate puppy, be- 
laboring him with her wings, clawing him all over 
the back, and pecking away at the top of his head 
like a wood-pecker on a hollow limb. 

“The whole thing did not last «a minute, 
chopfallen puppy never came out of 
The other effected a sterly retreat between my 
legs as as hostilities commenced. Now, if 
either of those puppies is guilty in maturer years of 
chasing chickens, Lam very much mistaken. 

“ Moral—To prevent dogs from chasing fowl keep a 
game hen or two.” 


but a more 
a scrimmage. 






soon 
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WITHOUT JOINTS. 
There are some afflictions which seem worse than 
death. The Lockport (N. Y.) Journal tells the sin- 


gular story of Jonathan R. Bass, whose joints began 





to harden and stiffen thirty y« when he was 
eighteen years old, and who has been helpless and 


bedridden since 1852: 


“ars ugo, 


For the past eighteen years, he has been fed with 
aspoon, Which is quite a diffe ult task, as his jaws 
are firmly set, and nothing thicker than a knife-blade 
can pass them. Yet he eats almost everything that 
other people do, and is very hearty. Fat pork, fat 
beef, haked beans, potatoe: s;and milk, are his favor- 
ites. Being much interested in the war, he read by 
having the paper placed on a rack before him, and 
80 injured his eyes that in 1869 he became blind, and 
has remained so since. 

He talks without difficulty, and converses freely 
upon any subject he has had an opportunity to study. 
Every joi irely anchylosed, or grown into 
solid bone, with the exception of his fingers and toes. 
The pulse is regular, beating seventy to the minute, 
strong and full. All the vital organs are sound and 
in active condition, thus rencering him capable of 
living many years longer. 














DUTCH JUSTICE. 
fifty the Mohawk 
York, abounded with prosperous Dutch farmers. 


Some years ago, Valley, New 
A 
clannish set, they stood by each other against all out- 
One of these 
penee, His first official act was to issue 


& summons in behalf of a 


siders. rich Dutchinen was made a 


justice of the 
Dutch neighbor in an ae- 
tion of debt against a man who was neither a Dutch- 
man nor a neighbor, 


On the appointed day the parties appeared. 
justice, looking sternly at the defendant, said, 

“Sir, Lam zorry we should meet for the first time 
under such bainful zircumstances. Sir,you be sued!” 

“Why, yes, judge,” said the defendant, “1 believe 
I am: to introduce witnesses who will 
swear’ 

“Sehtop, sehtop!’ exclaimed the justice. 
not have any schwearing in dish court. 
sue you for, if you didn’t owe him? 
ment for de blaintift!”’ 


ge, 


but I hope 


“T will 
Vot did he 
I give shudg- 





> 
| STRAWBERRIES. 
Sea | A writer in Moore's Rural, speaking of the inabil- 
! 
| 
' 


ity of some to eat strawberries without unpleasant 
effect, says: 

A gentleman has twice nearly lost his life by such 
indulgence; once, When a mere lad, the fruit acted 
upon him as a powerful poison. It was not until 
many years later that he dared repeat the experi- 
|} ment, when he suffered again in precisely the same 
manner. Being extremely fond of the berry, it is 
quite a cross to be oblige d to forego the privilege of 
enjoying them except at the h: ward of life. 





> _ 


A CONTENTED MAN, 
A man without 





2 love for money has been found 








in New Orleans: 

A stableman, named Pathier, belonging to a ho- 
i tel in that city, suddenly found himself heir to 
eighty thousand franes at the death of his mother; 
yet strange to say refused to accept the money. The 
law has in vain endeavored to induce him to avail 
himself of the windfall; his only ambition is to 





smoke his pipe and groom the To such an 
instance of conte _ of riches it would be difficult 
to find a parallel 


horses, 


ad 
ONE WAY TO START 
Don't carry loose 


A FIRE, 
in your pocket. 


} 
| 
matches Care- 
lessness kindles mischief in very unexpected ways 
sometimes: 


| In Brooktield, Mass., asingular accident om upp ned | 
lately in a barn where the hired man’s vest, hanging 
on a peg, Was blown back and her orb oe the post, 
by the breeze through the open doors, till matches 
in the pocket were ignited, and, had not some one 
chanced to be close by with a pail of water, the barn 
and contents would have been destroyed. 





CURE FOR EARACHE, 
The following remedy for earache is given by 
Journal of Health: 


There is searcely any ache to which children are 
subject so hard to bear and difficult to cure as the 
earache. But there is a remedy never known to 
Take a bit of cotton batting, put upon it a 
pine h of black pepper, gather it up and tie it, dip in 
sweet oil, and insert into the ear. Put a flannel 
| bandage over the head to keep it warm. 
| immediate relief. 


the 





— 


|} A LirrLe boy who wore striped stockings was 

asked by a man on the street why he made barber's 
|} poles of his le: gs. His pert reply was, “Well, ain’t I| 
j a little shaver?’ 


The 
| 


It will give 
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nipes aposory GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 
eta Honey. | The Giants are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. pure soa),and are the cheapest Toil- 
Bee Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhere, 
Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & 
Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 


Corpulent can be reduced from two to five 
pounds per week without starvation,by using Allan’s Anti- 
Fat, a purely vegetable and perfectly harmless remedy. 
It acts on the food in the stomach, neutralizing all saccha- 
rine and oleaginous matter. 

383 Washington Street, Boston, Mass , May 21, 1878. 


B sic 3} Lb Dp, me ¥.: 

preemie aan S} neve hange of diet, two bot- GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 
ties of Allan's capenecdiget reduced me four and one-half Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
pounds. Yours respectfully, M. A. BusH. 


the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been re- 
ceived by the Botanic Medicine Co. Anti-Fat sold by 
druggists. Com. 











CARD PRIN T ERS re gh Se ro ~ mtsht ’ 
ent samples of our Moonlight | p reak 7ousness, £ . , 
Casale. FRANKLIN LITHOGRAPH CO., Boston. | | For weakness, nervousness, and general debility; used by 


| leading physicians in their practice. These medicines are 
purely vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almana 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


Headache, and all Chronic Disea by_a revitalizing 
rocess. FREE! Brochure [200 pp.) Send for it. Address 
IRS. STARKEY & P ALEN, llz Girard Street, Philadel phi i. 


Young America Press Co., 
» 3S Murray St., New Yo ork, 
‘manufacture a variety of hand, self-ink- 
ing, and rotary printing presses, 
ranging in price from $2 to $12 a, 
including the Centennial, 





$3 A DAY sling or 


Catalogue sent free. 


c. 


FINE ART NOVELTIES 


. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


ATELEPHON sd 


guaranteed to work 1 — State 
you saw adv’t. 


The new cure for 
Consumption 
Asthma, Catarrh, 


Com- 
plete 
+ miles $5. 
» 2 Congress St., Boston. 


mo 30 et - by Mail and Get 
AND NOT | | 
WEAR OUT | 
Circulars tree. N.¥. 
MOHERE is no exeuse for those who drag their 

weary and disordered bodies into our company, When 





ag guaranteed to work 
. Woopman & Co. 













JOUN BIRCILA C4 





, 38 Dey Street, 


u. $. Jobber, 
Price, $60. 





a few doses of Ayer’s S: arsiaps arilla would cleanse Young America, Cotta 

e, 
their murky blood and restore their health and vig cat t s 
Ye muddy victims of bilious disease, have some re gard | Sie Ot aiee ealehonnd 


for your neighbors, if not for yourselves. printing machines. Our new rotary 








ress, the United States Job- 

Of the most beautiful Chromo, Reward, Mote er, for cheapness and excellence. is 

to and Business Cards ever made for 25 cents. unrivalled. Otherpre ssestaken in ex- 

a. LA 1 HA M & CO-. Zoston oq” iss 7 change. Lowest price or type and 

4 ’ ae ~amblic printing material. Circulars free. 

er day selling our bac Oil Mat i hromos Specimen Book of Type, 10 cts 

se oo sig: for one dozen and grand new Cat- A sample package of ‘plain and 
aiou ue - LATHAM re CO., Boston, Mass. | fancy cards, 10 cents. 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of } 
BURNEII’s COCOAINE. No other Compound possesses | A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various | )- No Patent, No Pay. 


conditions of the human hair. Jt softens the hair when F ORE IGN 


harsh and dry. It soothes the irritated scalp. It affords 





PATENTS. 


Washington, 
Send for circular. 


POSTAGE STAMPS, |) for 
set stamp; 25 for 5cts.; 100 for 








7 : " | 22 cts. » two alike in either package. 1000 well assort- 
the richest lustre. It prevents the hair from falling off. ed for Sets. A good Album, with spaces for A 7 - imps, 
It promotes its healthy, vigorous growth. It is not greasy | 27 cts. P rice lists free. H. WARREN 4 


3 Tremont Row, 


TELEPHONES 


For Business Purposes, ours excel all oth- 
: ness and voltume of tone. Hlus- 

monials for 3 cts, 

Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


nor sticky. It leaves no disagreeable odor. Boston, ni mite 


druff. 


dt kills dan- | __ 








|= Foreign Postage Stamps sent for 2 3et stamps. 25 per 
25 ct com. toag’ts. C.A. Townsend, “Box 2502,Akron, O. 


TEA KETTLE BOILER, 


And Combination Measure. 


DPRII Eis 





e ARORSMAN A Seca oak 
30 &.82 WILLIAM STREE™ 


pga ¥ | 


YORK 


- ORGAN | 





Another battle on n hi zh price 1 


PIAN( 


War with monopolists renewe The most economical cooking wensil in the world —the 
Ste Bes matty? $ latest Newspaper for full re ply. sent free. | Tea Kettle Boiler, and C ombination Meas- 
sefore buying P TANO or ORGAN re ad my latest circular. | ure. See advertisement in No. 29. Send for 16-page 
WAR Lowest Prices Ever Given. Ack ire ss WAR R eireular about it (enclose oo to Dutton & Co., or 








Perry Mason & Co., 


Boston, Mass 


Daniel Fk. 


Beatty, Washington, 








The following notice of the CompenpDiIUM explains the work so well that we copy it: 


“GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM.—Judging from the specimeus of improvement in handwriting of those using Gas- 









KELL’s COMPENDIUM, as published in St. Nicholas and the Youth's Companion, we may conclude that poor writing, 
so far as the coming generation is concerned, is destined to become, with inany, a thing ‘of the past. When any young 
person, with a natural ha and arm, can, ina few weeks of pleasant study at home at odd hours and without assist- 
ance, learn to write a rapid and be: witiful hand, we m: iy well say the good time has come. Aside from its utility, 


GASKELL’s C OMPENDIUM, a copy of which has been sent us, is the most beautiful combination of penmanship we 

have ever seen. It gives bold business writing, eminently adapted to the countine-room and correspondence; ladies’ 

| penmanship in all its fashionable and most artistic varieties; and way Sang? work of marvellous beauty and skilfal 
execution, all accompanied with a manual of mstructions, neatly Wustrs = Charlotte LN. C. ) Daily Observer. 





(The above is as good a representation of Gaskeil’s Compendium as it is possible to give in an ordinary coarse cut 


on so smaila scale.) 

The idea of publishing a COMBINATION for self-instruetion in Penmanship on this plan, is original with the 
author of this COMPENDIUM. We have many very good books on the subject, excellent so far as books go. But 
rm nart that must be acquired by well-directed practice, and the material for such practice must be 
such as the learner can use separately from everything 

Here we have COPY SLI PS, consisting of Movement exercises for beginners, the Principles, Alphabets, Notes, 
Receipts, Addresses, Verses, Commencement and Closing of Letters, Ladies’ Penmanship, Card and Album Work, 
&e..kc. ORNAMENTAL WORK on the slips and ina sheet by itself,—Off-hand Flourishing of Birds, Swans, 
Quills. Scrolls. &e., and German Text, Old English, Pen Drawing, and other Lettering. Also a BOOK OF IN- 
STRUCTIONS, giving full directions respecting Materials and Implements, Position, Penhoiding, Movements, 
&e., all illustrated with original engravings. These latter have only lately been introduced. After using the 
they can all be put back into the CASE, tied up and laid aside, until wanted again. In that way they may be kept 
for years as neat and as attractive as when first purchased. 

NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
\ The Comrenpium complete, as above, is mailed, post-paid, to any part of the world for ONE DOLLAR. 
Registered Letters and Money Orders may be sent at our risk. 
| Address PROP. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


If you do not hear from us within a reasonable time, 
Gaskell’s Compendium Steel Pens, the best obtainable, 40 





snimanship is a 


else. 








above, 











Keep in mind this fact: Ail letters are promp‘ly answered. 
please write again, and we will inquire into the matter. 


| cents per quarter gross box, post-paid; 2-cent and l-cent postage stamps taken. 














